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ABSTRACT , "-.^ 

The study was designed to isolate the^^peyceptions and 
influences that relate to a student's decision whether to enroll in a 
vocational education course. A 42-page review of related literature 
is presented* The procedures used in obtaining data are discussed 
under the following topics: construction of the attitude 
questionnaire^ development of data gathering instruients, selection 
of participants, collection of data, and analysis of data. The 
participants represented diverse geographic and econoaic areas in 
oetropclitan Colorado and included 1,282 students^ 1^031 parents, and 
98 cpunselors, A detailed statistical analysis of the 15 hypotheses 
tested and an interpretation o£ the collected data is presented, in a 
65-page section with supporting tables. Fifteen, conclusions related 
to the hypotheses and twenty- seven conclusions relating to a 
student's decision to enroll in a vpcational education course are 
listed together with twelve recoanendations and four suggested areas 
for further rr^search. A selected bib3,iography is included. Nearly 
one-half of the docuient contains appended Materials which include 
the research instruaeilts, correspqndence, occupational categories, 
nuBber of students enrolled in trade and industry prograss, and 
extensive tables related to the various factors and attitudes focused 
on in the study. (Author/EC) 
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ABSTRACT OF DISSERTATiUN 

VARYING PERCEPTIONS TOWARD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The major purpose of this study v/as to isolate the 
perceptions and influences that relate to a student *s 
decision whether to enroll in a vocational education 
-course. 

An attitude questionnaire was constructed to me^usure 
attitudes toward vocational education and knowledge of 
vocational education. The quesrfionnaire was then checked 
for validity and reliabili-'-y and found^to be both valid 
and reliable. 

The participants of the study were selected so the 
findings could be projected thtroughout the state of 
Colorado. The areas surveyed represented the major portion 
of the population, as v/ell as diverse geographic and economic 
areas; and 1,282 students, 1,031 parents, and 98 counselors 
from the Various areas were surveyed* 

i - • 

The follox^ing conclusions were drax^n after analyses of 
the data obtained: (1) There is a significant difference 
in the attitude toward vocational education held by those 
enrolled in vocational education from the attitude held 
by those not enrolled in a vocational education course. 
(2) There is a significant relationship between the student's 
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decision to enroll in vocational education and his/her prior 
knowledge of vocational education. (3) There is a significant 
relationship between a student's career goals and his/her 
decision to enroll in a vocational education course. 
(4) There is a significant difference in the influence of 
parents, counselors, and peers on the vocational. student 
and the non- vocational student. (5) There is a significant 
relationship between the students' and parents' attitudes ■ 
toward vocational education. (6) There is a significant 
relationship between the parents* Icnowledge of vocational 
education and their attitude toward vocational education. 
(7) There is a significant difference in the parents* 
attitude toward vocational education and the counselors' 
perception of the parents* attitude. (83 There is a 
significant relationship between a student's grades and 
the counselor* s attitude toward enrolling the sr.udent in 
a vocational education course. (9) There is no significant 
difference in the attitudes toward vocational education in 
the metropolitan areas of Colorado. 
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CHAPTER I 



• INTRODUCTION 



Statemen t o£ the Problem % 

'■ ■ — - . - --♦v 

Many students in the secondary "schooF who coul-d benefit 

from vocational education ^courses do not take them, I*"was 

pointed out at the International "Conference on Education in 

Geneva in 197S that, in the United States/ 

About fifty percent- of our high school stUdeHts are 
in the - so-called general track, which prepares them 
heifher to go to college, nor to enter a job. Nearly 
2,500,000 students leave . . . each year without 
^ adequate preparation for careers.! - / ^ 

During this* time of high unemployment, there are jobs, avail- 
able in the technical and vocational areas for those with the 
necessary training and skills to do them.. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates 45 million job openings between J 9 70;,^. 
and 1980--about 15 million new jobs and another 30l million 
to replace workers who retire, die, of leave the labor force 
for other reasons. Most of these jobs won^t require a college 
degree, but nearly all of them will require some specialized 
training. 2 Many secondary students who could qualify for 
these jobs. through enrollment in vocational education courses 



l"Secondary Schools, Training § Jobs," Intellect, 
January 1975, p. 212. ' 

2David E. Smoker, "Let's Get Serious About Vocational 
Education," The PTA Magazine . March 1974, p. 39' 



do not take them, while other students do take advantage 
of the opportxmities to take these courses. Smoker (1974), 
as quoted in The PTA Magazine , says. 

At. the very heart of our problem is a national 
attitude that says vocational education is designed 
for somebody else's children. This attitude is 
shared by businessmen, labor leaders, administra- 
■!tors, teachers, parents, students.^ 

Secondary students' decisions to enroll in a vocational 
education course would appear to be influenced by their per- 
ceptions .^and the perceptions of those who most influence 
-their de'cisionis. Tlie problem, then, is to- identify those 
who most influence the students' decisions and tHe percep- 
tions held by the students and those influencing them. 

,, Need for the Study 
.According to data in The Guide to Vocational Education 
in America: Trends to 1978 , ' the av-erage annual number .of job 
openings by 1978 ia^^cupations for which students of voca- 
tional education- are prepared is projected to be 1,180,056 
in the United. States and 50 , 784. in^^he State of Colorado. 
A re^^rt by the U.S. Office of Educatidi^found that in 1973, 
8,674 jobs were left vacant in Colorado be6,ause there were 
not enough students completing vocational education programs 
to fill them. The projected statistics for the years 1974 
to 1978 show that secondary schools in Colorado will need to 
enroll and train 1,885' more students per year to meet the 

3lbid. * - 



vocational occupational requirements.^ This would seem to 
indicate that there is a need to increase the number of 
students enrolled in vocational education programs to keep 
up with employment demands. It is^aiso significant that 
the government "... spends almost fou^ dollars for 
retraining unemployed workers for ev^ry dollar it spends 
on 'preventive programs ' --those that prepare young people^ ' 
for employment at the beginning of their careers."^ More . 
emphasis 'on increased enrollment in vocational education *at 
the secondary level should provide a 'tetter return for -every 
taxpayer's investment. A study to determine the varying 
^perceptions of students, parents, and their counselors toward 
vocational education should provide the* information necessary 
to work toward changing or modifying these perceptions' held 
by the various groups, and- thus bridge the^gap between the 
need for more students in vocational education and their . 
willingness to enroll in vocational education programs. 

Several limited studies have been completed in isolated 
areas of Colorado related to attitudes or perceptions toward 
vocational education. A s^udy of the metropolitan areas of 
Colorado, where most of t^e vocational programs are found,. - 

. L - ^ . 

^Jonathan Hoffman/ The Guide to Vocational Education . 
in America; Trends to 1978 CWestport. Conn.; Market Data 
Retrieval, Inc., 1975), pp. 168-177. 

SMary Costello.j "Education for Jobs," Editorial - 
Research Reports on the American Work Ethic , in Congr e § - 
sional "Quarterly, inc. (.Washington, i). C. ; n.p.:~I?7TT7 ' . 
p^ 115 . 
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would provide a more complete picture o£ the perceptions 

toward vocational education in Colorado. , 

Dr. Calvin M. Frazier, Gomiaissiont^r of Education, 

Colorado Department of Education, stated: 

• I am particularly interested in this topic 
because oi' its relationship to our broader career 
educatio|i - vocational education cooperative effort 
here in Colorado. As we worlc to develop greater 
exploratory efforts iii the early secondary' years > 
the transition into a more specific training pro- 
gram becomes very critical. The study by Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Clark should make a real contribution to 
the state." 



Purpose of the Sttidy 
The major purpose of this study was to isolate the .' 
perceptions and' influences that relate to a student's d^cisipn 
whether to enroll in a vocational education dourse, which . 
would provide a starting point for modification of those 
perceptions and influences which seem' to d^tei students who 
might benefit from enrollment in? vocational education. . The 
findings should be useftil in the following ways: 

1. To help in , evaluating the need for and content 
of informational programs for students and 
parents 

2. To help in evaluating counselor effectiveness 
in counseling students concerning vocational 
education . / 

3. To help in evaluating the pre- vocational 
programs now offered 



^Calvin M. Frazier, Commissioner of Education, Colorado 
Department of Education, personal letter dated July 7, 197S. 




4. To help in £oTiflu3Lai:ing plans for pre-vQcation^ai 
programs for the future 

Lxmitations 
This study was limited to: 
1* Six isetropolitan ^reas of Colorado wivh 
vocational programs , ^ 

2. Students in grades eleven and 'twel-^-e in Soth 
cGf^rehensive high 'schools and .area vocational 
schools ' ^ 

3. Parent^ o£ students answering the questionnaire^ 
administered 'to the students 

4. ' Counselors of students answering the question^ 

naires adndnis tered to the students 

Definition of Terms 
^ Area vocational school--a school for the educating of 
students in- s^fbjects of a vocational nature, and 
which draws students from various secondary schools 
in ge,o graphic area 
Attitude- ra feeling or conviction about or toward someone 
or something 

Career education- -education provided to help students 

become familiar with Vn^ value, opportunities, and 
, ■ /entry level skills associated vith various careers- 
/ available " ' ' 

Cotajjirehensive school- -a school which offers students in the 
! sama^ institution academic and vocational courses 
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design and methodology in Chapter III; a presentation of 
findings in Chapter IV; and summary, conclusions, and 
recbmmendations in Chapter V. 
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Vocational student- -any student in grade? eleven or twelve 
who is enrolled in a vocational or technical program 
funded hy the State Depurtment of Vocational Education 

Jlotc: In this ^ study, the foilowing terms were used synonymously 

1. Vacatidnal education, occupational education 

2. Attitude, perception «■ ' ' . " 

• ' Pbjectives 

The saajor purpose of this study was to determine the 
attitudes held by students and^ those who influence students* 
decisions about enrpllmenr in vocational education. The 
study answered the following research questions from infor- 
mation gathered in the metropolitan areas of Colorado: 

1. Is there a difference in attitude toward* 
vocational education between those students 

' taking vocational education and those who 
do not? 

2. Is there a relationship^ between the student *s 
decision to enroll in a vocational education 

. ^ course "and his/her prior knowledge of voca-^ - 
tion^i ' education? 

3. Is there a relationship between a student's - ' 
career goals and his/hoy decision to enroll 

^ in a vocational education course? 

4. Is there a relationship between the income 

level of the family and the student's ^ 
^ attitude toward vocational education? 



Is there a relationship between the student's 
ethnic backgrotind and his/her attitude toward 
vocational education? 

Is there a difference in the influences of 
parents, counselors, and peers on the attitude 
toward vocational education of the vocational 
student and nori-vocational student? 
Is there a relationship between the parents* 
attitude toward vocational education and the 
student's attitude toward vocational e^cation? 
Is there a relationship between the parents' 
knowledge of vocational education and their 
attitude toward vocational education? ^ 
Is there a relationship between the educa- 
tional level o£ the parent and his/her 
attitude toward vocational education? 
Is there a relationship between a counselor's 
-Icnowledge of vocational education and his/her 
attitude toward vocational education? 
Is there a relationship between the counselors' 
work experience outside the academic world, and 
the ratio of coimselees enrolled in vocational 
education? 

Is there a difference in the ratio of students 
enrolled in vocational education courses by 
those counselors with a favorable attitude 
toward vocational edi^cation and those with 

■ 29 - 
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a less favorable attitude toward vocational 
education? 

13. Is there a difference in the parents' attitude 
tfeward vocational education and the counselors' 
perception of the parents' affitude toward 
vocational education? 
14^ Is there a relationship between a student's 
grades and the counselor's attitude toward 
enrolling the student in a vocational 
education course? 
n15. Is there a difference in the attitudes of 
y students, parents, or counselors toward 

vocational education among the metropolitan 
areas of Colorado? 

/ 

\ Assumptions 
The underlying assumptioniS of this study were: 

1, ^ The instruments used irere valid and reliable 

2. The responses to the questionnaires accurately 
'reflected the perceptions' of those surveyed 

3e The samplings used were representative of the 
• population regarding high school students, 
their parents, and counselors in the state 
of Colorado . 

Dissertation Organization 
The chapters that follow will include a review o£ 
pertinent literature in Chapter II; a discussion of research 

30 
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design and methodology in Chapter III; a presentation of 
findings in Chapter IV; and summary, conqlusions, and 
recfammendations in Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



Introductioib 

Vocational education is training for the world of 
work that does not require a bachelor's degree. A This type 
of education has emerged during the past few years to 
become a subject of increasing public concern. Sidney 
Marland, Jr., foririerU.S. Commissioner of Education, called 
vocational -training the number one priority in education 
when he spoke before the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Houston, Texas. He said, "Eight out 
of ten high school students should be getting occupational 
training of some, sort. The Department of Labor' reporti 
that eighty percent of all jobs up to 1980 will require lesi 
than a bachelor's degree, but- very few will be available to 
the unskilled, 2 Without some kind of vocational training, 
many yaung people will be unable to find work. 



■■■Russell Flanders, "Employment Patterns for the 
-Se^^ies," Compact ,; August 1970, p. 7; reprinted in 
Editolria3^Rese ar cH~Reports' on the American Work Ethic , 
L,ongression^^i^^arteriy,iiric. (.Washington. jj.C; iiTp: , 
1973j, p. 1U5. 

^Jonathan Hoffman i The Guide to Vocational Education 
in America; Trends to 19T8 (.Wesitp'ort , Conn.: Market uata 
Retrieval, Inc., 1975;, p.. 159. 
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_ Despite the opport-un-i-ti-es, many students" apparently 
neeting or desiring vocational education do not receive it. 

i 

The purpose o£ this study was to help identify and compare 
the varying perceptions and concerns existing as student's 
contemplate enrollment in vocational offerings^ 

Focus was directed toward determining the varying 
perceptions or attitudes toward vocationai education o£ 
Students, their parents, and their counselors in relation- 
ship to the students making a decision to enroll in voca- 
tional education.' A brief overview o£ related literature 
relevant to this' research will be presented in three fields 
of inquiry: The histaricaj. developmignt, or eyolutlon, of 
vocational education; society's perceptions toward vocational 
education; and various methods of attitude measurement. It 
is hoped that through the development of these three areas, 
a better understanding concerning the purpose of this 
research will be attained. ' 

The Historical Development . - 

o± Vocational Education 

Two .important and related topics are predominant in 
reviewing the associated literature concerning the historical 
perceptions toward vocational education. These are the evo- 
lution of vocational education and the emergence of federal 
assistance for vocational education through legislation. 

The Evolution of Vocational Education 

Historical literature is lacking in information which 
presents a definitive evolution of the formation of .trends 
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and perceptions toward v6cational education as it has 
become a part of our national system o£ education. 
Federal legislati^ and the social ,stigma toward voca- 
tional education will be reyiewe'd later. The main objective 
here is to summarize the Jiistorical development of voca-, 
tional education, with concentration directed toward the 
history of the various methods adopted to train skilled 
workers and the interrelated history of vocational guidance. 

The discipline of learning certain basic slcills, 
such as those used in vocational education, may have 
developed thousands of years before the birth of Christ ' 
when metals such„as copper and bronze replaced stone . ^ 
and bone for axes, hammers, knives, and other tools and 
implements.. Earl,y- in history, one's occupation was often 
determined by one's birth. A child followed the trade 
of parents, another relative, or a neighbor. The methods ' 
of learning skills were by observation, imitation, and 
innovation. From this meager beginning of basic skill 
learning"' emerged the skilled workers of our technical 
society. 

The change from using basic skills to more refined 
skills was developed by the Greeks who ultimately emerged 
with a "work force." The "work force" was made up of many 
skilled craftsmen who built the numerous public works which 
resulted in such splendid structures as the Parthenon and 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. This type of vigorous public 
works programs continued through the Middle Ages when many 

34 



magnigicent cathedrals were constructed by- the artisans- 
It was at this time that the Guild system developed, and 
for a long part of history it continued as an essential 
element in soci^eties. Taylor (1919), in his book The Guild 
State , wrote, "Since men first became draftsmen and indus- 
trialists, the universal judgement of mankind has accepted 
the Guild system as the most rational manner in which the 
work of the world can most easily be done. "3 Guilds were 
the predecessors of our organized trades and labor unions 
in our present economic system. , 

As the trade and commerce system became more complex 
and industry developed, . there seemed to be a need for 
more specialized skills, and a more" efficient method of 
teaching them came about. The educational demands of 
laborers set in motion the forces which brought about a. 
reassessment of the significance of work and a system 
of apprenticeship to^ teach the skills* Job skills 
were inculcated by father instructing son and mother 
■teaching daughter, or by arrangements under which a 

r 

beginner worked as a Helper to a journeyman or master- 
craftsman. This theory of training worked, except, "The 
apprentice could learn only what his master knew and was 

able to transmit/'^ It is interesting to note that in 

f 

2g. R. Taylor, The Guild State (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 191^) , p. 11. 

^Sven Grabe, "Secondary education, training and . 
employment: an historical interpretation," Prosp ect, 
Autumn 1973, p. 329. 
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the United States, at the time of our nation's founding in 
1776, and for several decades thereafter, "The apprentice- 
ship system was the foremost way of extending training in 
skills and work in a trade, gyen though the Industrial 
Revolution had occurred earlier in Europe. 

History attests to the fact that as the apprentice- 
ship system accelerated and the develojiraent of capitalism 
increased in the free countries of both Eurp,pe and the 
"United States, the Industrial Revolution came about. The 

/ 

Industrial Revolution caused the shifting of production 
from the home to the factory and from handcrafts to power 
machinery. The rapid development of industry changed the 

occupational needs of the skilled laborer, thus reducing 

/ 

the demand for skilled qjaftsmen and sending the apprentice- 
ship system into relative decline. With the decrease of 
the apptenticeship system, it was necessary to design new 
types of schools for the education of .the nation's wc^rkers. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century schools for voca- 
tional training were organized on ^a private basis. The 
curricula established in the private schools later began 
to be incorporated, into the public schools and the 
progressive education movement was inaugurated. 

Closely related to the progressive educational movement 
is the evolution of vocational guidance. Barry and Wolf £1963), 

^Paul H. Douglas, American Apprenticeship and In dustrial 
Education (New York: Columbia University ilress, l921) , p. 1. - 
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in Modern "issues in Guidance Personnel Work ,^ indicated that, 
although th^i^foce.S3-of guidance began earlier, the rapid * 
industrializaisijon that occurred in this country between 
1890 and 1920 brought about the need for guidance and its 
relationship to vocational education. The wartime activities 
during this period of history also, fostered the growth of 
some areas of vocational guidance, such as job specification, 
occup'ational information, and job placement. 

Further, Barry "and Wolf pointed out that vocational 
guidance has since developed with a dual purpose; on^ to 
assisft the students in making wise vocational choices;; and 
the other to help educators select students who could 
'benefit most .from such" training. The concept of voca- 
tional guidance was a means of helping each student choose 
an occupation, prepare for it, enter it, and progress in if. 
This concept agrees with the '^theories of John Dewey that 
indicate that students can practice the social skill they 
would require in later life. 

John Dewey is recognized as the most influent ral 
leader of the progressive education philosophy. In his 
book Education Today , he remarked, " . . The movement 
for vocational educations conceals within itself . .' . 
forces . . . which would utilize the publxd schools 
primarily to turn out more efficient laborers in the 

6Ruth Barry and Beverly Wolf, Modem Issues in 
Guidance- Personnel Work (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963), pp. 12-34. 
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present economic regime, ... v"'''. In "his 'approach toward " 
vocational education, Dewey believed thdt expedience in' 
training was of great educational value. By reflecting on 
. the experience, learning is achieved and individuals can 
rel-ate to and improve their environment. Dev/ey also 
Stressed the need for a functional relationship between 
classroom learning activities and real life epqp.eriences. 

During the same period as the progressive education * 
movement (1890-1910), legislati^on by the. go-vernment proposed 
. that publxQ funds be used^ to provide vocational educatiqn 
for those secondary students who di*^ not expect to -go to 
college. Public support began to grow fox legislation to 
provide funds for public schools to train ^oung people in 
' various; occupational skills . - 

In the early 190D*s, this initial federaf legislation 
was the impetus that brought about both continued develop- 
ment and new concepts toward vocational education. This 
legislatiori^-began a new era in tfie strugg;ie to- develop 
a dynamic system of free- public vocational education to 
support and promote the need for skilled wprkers and 
technicians in our civilization. 

The Emergence of Federal ^Assistance for 
Vocational liaucation mrougn Legi slation >r 

■ : A - 

The development of federal legislation for vocational 
education in the public schools revolved around a relatively* 



7john Dewey, Educa^tion Today (New York: 6* P. Putnam's 

^ UOt€ 
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Sons, 1940), pp. 131-132, quoted Tn Man/Society/Technology , 
December 1975, inside front cover. 



few* educators and legislators who labored far iaany years to 
create a workable program aji§ to obtain its acceptance,- 

Swanson (1966) said that vocational education must Jbe^ 
relied upon to secure stability and. progress in a democracy. 
Vocational education must also be considered as a special 
form of education concerned with transmitting skills and : 
knowledge to society. The amount of skill and technical, 
knowledge used in creating product? would be limited pj^ly 
by the extent to which .skill could be developed and utilized 
through this unique structure of education. . Swanson said, 
"We can set no bounds upon the applications of technical 
knowledge, nor upon the limits of hum^ skill. "8 

History continues to prove that the wealth o£ a nation 
is depenaent on the means " . . . by which skill is developed, 
technical knowledge obtained and, applied, and science and 
invention promoted,"^ The changing demands of developing ' - 
industry rea.ni-^v. that a continuous process of adjustment 
for new skills and new. teclmical knowledge be transmitted 
by education .^^ ^ ■ ' / 

This status of educational philosophy brought forth / 

the demand for rapid adaptation of the worker to a job. / 

' / 

♦ 8 J, Chester Swanson, Development of Federal ^.egis;^ation 
for Vocational Ed u cation (Chicago: American Technxcal/Society , 
lyeoj, p. 6. - / 



Sibid. 



^O-Ibid., p. 13, 
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In tuiai, it acteteated the pulrlic support toward federal 
legislation for vocational education. . 

Most of the 'growth in vocational education occurred 
within the past > two decades, but public support of vocational 
education dates bfoJ; more thaa a century. As early as ,the. 
i86a*s, the industrial potential of Asserica b/sgan to "alter 
the perceptions toward work because of the increasing need 
,for trained technical manpower. To accomEK)da.te the new ' , 
demand for specialization skills. , Congress passed the Morrill 
Act of 1862 , which was a beginning, toward lessening ithe 
emp^iasis on academic programs-. Over th&* nssct. JSorty l^four* 
year perxod, several Acts^ were adopted by Ihe federal ' , / 
government mailing general funding grants /virtually with'- 
out r:^tjpictio3pLS_,„to_encourage stsitQs^ to sit up land-grant 
colleges and other institutions to teach agriculture and 
the mech^ical arts. . The following Acts were expansions of 
the Morrill Act and wer6 clesely- related to the development 
of vocationiil education: , - ' - 

1. -The Hat(;h Act (1S87), an Act with th^^ 

purpose to aid in acquiring and diffusing useful 
and practical information respecting the. principle 
and application of agricuitaral science- / 

2. The S«cond ?^orrill Act '(1890), which authorized 
the f.pplication of a portion' of the proceeds 
frem the sale of public land, under the first 

. Moirrill Act, to the isor^ complete endowment 



-and support, of the laud-grant colleges^ for 
the benefit of agriculture and isedianical ayi-s^*^ 
>. The Adass -Act (1906), an enact-stsnt j&>-r'tie 
. increased -appropriation of jO^ 'Hatch Act 

4. rse Nelson Asiendasnt ^^07) , ?,hich provided 

■ - ■-' -i"*" , " " ' 

Bn increase of tP^eral aid to the land- grant 

colleges ^K-^^ ' ' -I 

5. The St^i^l Marine School Act (1911), which pro- 
■"^/^^ training for thosf planning a seafaring 

^^^*career (This Act had iiapiications relevant to 
vocactioniil 4itication because it in|rodi»ced the 
j>rinci|>ie of matching federal aid ifith appro- 
priations off imds at the state and local ieyeis.) 
6., Ihs Agricultural nxUmim Act (1914), called 

the S^iith- Lever Act*, which provided for a ' 
' ptugr .^i of extension work" in agriculture and 
hoiae econoGili 
In theearl^^jQipet^en hundred, the ^^ublic reaction to 
coil-e^r'^^ing Has, "ff the federal g&vej*nsent could support 
5,iuch ' instruction in the colleges, they insisted it could do 
no less at. th»<j secondary level. A sJoveEsent began in l90S 
to est;ablisl fm^s for intetrial -ducation in tht 'high school 
C^^vemoT *«i*liak 1. pou,^las 'of Massachusetts was authorised 
t0 appoint a 'icomotssion to iiivestiga^e *jducat4on-al needs, .-for 
4i£f-4.re&t- lewis ©fs^uH and res.p5nsibiiit>^ in the various 

' i^Edw-in Empf "'The Vot- Ed Breakthrough,'' >^erican 
|d«cmon, Jan«arf-Ftbr.uar/ p. 23. ' "^^ 
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industries of the state. A statement setting forth the duty 
of the connissioa said. 

They shall investigate how far the needs are net 
by existing institutions and shall consider what 
new lotms of education effort may be advisable 
and shall isaKe such investigations as may be 
practicable through printed reports and testiaony 
of s:qperts as. to similar educational worlc^being 
done by other states, by the United States* govem- 
nsnt, and by forei n governments. 12 y 

The resulting report of tne Douglas comaission prompted new 

laws for a system of free training for^ job ecployment. By 

1907, changes in industrial education ensued. Congressman 

Davis of mnnesota introduced a Bill which would "... 

provide teachers for voc^ational subjects in normal schools 

and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure. "^3 

It is interesting to note that this Bill contained the 

first reference to "vocational education." 

As comerce and in^'ustry developed, a need for mc^re 

specialised skills increased, and more efficient methods 

of teaching them resulted. Congress created a commission 

on national aid to vocational education, with the adoption 

of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914. The resolution authorized 

the President to, appoint a commission composed of nine 

aeabers. its duties were to study^the difficult problems 

r ^y^^^} of the U.S. Commission 

ot Labor (1910), Revised Laws of Massachusetts ma^ington, 
D.C : Government Printing Office, 1911), quoted by Swanson, 
Developsseat of Federal Legislation for Vocat ional Education, 

.j,5^ ■ - — — 

ISjavis Bill, 60th Congress, 2nd Session, H.R. 26737, 
fftJ!??^' ^9i.i^^^ Oiashington, D.C.z Congressional Record, 
1905}, p. 1x96, j^uoted by Swanson,. Development of Federal 
Legislation for Vocational Education , p. 7 1: " 

4S . 
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involved in a national system o£ federal aid to the states 
for secondary-education which were not encountered in the 
systen providing aid for land-grant col/eges. In less than 
sixty days, the Commission on Vocational Education presented 
to Congress its findings and r^ommendations for a " . . . 
federally aided system of voc^tionaL education based on state 
aid and cooperation. "^^ xj^ese provisions were subsequently 
enacted into federal law in 1914 by unanimous sanction of 
" Congress, 

It was not until 1917 that high schools received direct 
federal funds for vocational education. On February 23, 1917, 
with the gi-owiiig baclcground of wartime production needs , 
Congress passed and President l^ilson signed the Smith-Hughes 
Act. The money granted was intended primarily for salaries 
of trade, agricultural, and home economics teachers. In 
addition, money wss provided to the newly created Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to administer the Smith-Hughes 
legislation and to conduct research snd surveys. 

The time-honored procedure of making changes in 
existing laws generated the Smith-Hughes mandates which 
were supplemented by subsequent legislation, such as: ' 
1. The George-Reed Act (1929), a bill which would 
increase the amount of federal aid to the states 
and further development of vocational education 

I'^Swanson, Development of Federal Leg islation for 
Vocational Education , v: 26. ' 
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• 2. The George-Ellzey Act (1934), for further 
development of vocational education in the 
midst of the depression . 

3. The George-Dean Act (1936),. which recognized 
the public schools need for further extension 
of their/vocational programs in all fields, 
including distributive education. ("The set- 
aside "for distributive education was the first 
recognition, at the federal level, that services 
were becoming as vital to our economy as produc- 
tion occupations. "15) 
Except for minor provisions, all these laws were superseded 
by the George-Barden Act of 1946. llie law, better known as 
The Vocational Education Act of 1946, provided the continuing 
resolutions of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and added that 
federal funds could be used for a variety of specified 
purposes in the secondary level programs. "The chief 
characteristic of the^ George-Barden Act as contrasted 
with previous vocational education legislation is flexibility. 
Some of the specific limitations on the use of funds were 
omitted from this Act and provisions were included to allow , ' 
for new phases of work."^^ ~ 



n. ^ The Guide to Vocational Educa tion in America: 
Trends to 1978 , ipTlT. — 

J-^Vuhlic ha^1 586, 79th Congress, 2d Session, S. 619, 
quoted by Swanson, Development of Feder al Legislation for 
Vocational Education , p. §0. ^ — 
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The federal government indicated its continuous concern 
for implementation of vocational education during the period 
of 1947 to 1961. During this fifteen-year period, a number 
of Bills relating to vocational education were introduced 
and eleven public laws directly. affecting programs of 
vocational education were enacted. ^ 

One of the newest fields in education was given birth 
in this country with the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, which made fundo available for pro- 
grams related to the education of technicians and develop- 
ment of area vocational schools. The area concept in 

vocational education developed providing that vocational 

\ 

schools be established to serve more than one school district. 
These are known t'pday as area vocational schools. The Act 
also declared that \technical education should begin training 
people for sub-professional occupations. 

Despite the growth of vocational education funding, 
non-vocationally oriented education continued to be the 
major goal of most schools. In the early 1960's, President 
John F. Kennedy said that American education was producing 
an "aru^y of educated unemployables"17 without any saleable 
'job skills even though thousands .of skilled jobs needed to 
be filled. 

As a result of the acute skilled manpower problem. 
Congress passed two major sections of legislation, the, 1962 

^^Hoffman, The Guide to Vo cational Education in America: 
Trends to 1978 . pTTT 7~ ' 
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Manpower Development and Training Act, and the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, designed to provide skills .training 
to the unemployed and the underemployed. In essence, the 
^Acts were emergency p ro grants fo^ir out-of-school unemployed. 

The problem in- the schools was that of not providing 
adequate training to meet manpower requirements. The aca- 
demic curriculum needed to be complemented with aiofe 
occupational training for jobs available upon graduation. 
To provide skills training in the formal educational setting, 
the Vocational Education Act of 19^^ 3 was passed. This Act 
authorized funds to be used for: 

1. Training persons attending high school ^ 

2. Preparing high school graduates for job entry 

3. Retraining persons in the labor market for 
f advancement or job stability 

4. Developing programs for persons with special 
needs 

5. Supporting teacher training!, program evalua- 
"tion, model programs and the development of 
teaching materials 

This Act has been very beneficial for vocational education 
and has been expanded and extended by each legislative 
session since the original approval. The many Acts pro- 
vided more vocational education training in relationship 
to national economic needs. 

In 1968, with the^'social and racial upheavals, a more 
specific target population in need of vocational education 

46 . 
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was identified- -the disadvantaged. It was felt that memploy- 
raent and job immobility among the nation's poor were the root 
causes of riots and conflagrations throughout America. 

Accordingly, the Vocational Educatron Act (VEA) 
Amendments of 1968 gave highest priority to the training 
of the disadvantaged. 

No legislation since the 1968 Amendments has been 
proposed for federal support of vocational education, but 
each year Congress extended the VEA Amendments with contin- 
uing Resolutions. 

It is certain that new vocational education legislation 
will be enacted in the fiscal year 1976. According to Office 
of Education officials and legislative aides, Presiaent Ford 
favors consolidating all present vocational education titles 
into one total budget. ■'•^ Under this block-grant philosophy, 
there would be no funds specifically set aside for the 
disadvantaged or any other target groups. The Bill will 
probably reflect some consolidation, with additional 
categories. 

In anticipation of President Ford's block-grant proposal, 
the American Vocational Association (AVA)-''^ has written a 
counterproposal which calls for the restructuring of vocational 
educational funding, consolidation of all target-group funding, 
increase in federal funding each year to 1980, and implemen- 

^ ^Hoffman, The Guide to Vocational Education in America: 
Trends to 1978 , p. 12 ' ' ~ 

^^American Vocational Association, Inc., 1510 H Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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tation of an integrated career education program. "This 
program," said Caroline Bird, "is one of the alternative 
solutions to the myth that every American, ages 18-22, 
should go to college ."'^•'• 

The Ford proposal and the AVA legislation will most 
likely be major Bills introduced during.. the 94th Congress. 
Burkett, AVA Executive Director, says,* "Proposals to amend 
the Vocational Education Acts of 1963 and 1968 add .up to an 
almost complete rennovation of existing federal legislation 
for vocational education. "^^ 

The federal government ■ is accepting responsibility 
jointly with state and local governments to support voca- 
tional-technical education through funding. If the edu- 
cational leadership can use funds available to develop 
effective manpower training and more economic security 
through vocational education, it will be a productive 
investment of the government. 



^QCareer education is a concept that has gained favor 
among an. increasing number of educators. It is promoted 
actively by Dr. Sidney Marland, former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. Career education can be"" defined as a life-long 
education for life and work. Beginning in the elementary 
grades, the students, are made core aware of the variety of . 
careers available to. them. After awareness, the students 
are exposed to orientation programs in the middle school 
years, in which they receive overviews of careers,, with 
some hands-on experiences. As a result of these orienta-* 
tions, the students may choose areas of specialization for 
training in job preparation. 

21Caroline Bird, The Case Against Colleg e (New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc. , 1975J , p. 3. • ^ _. 

22Lowell A. Burkett, "Latest Word from Washington," 
American Vocational Journal . January 1976, pp. 13-14. 
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Society 's Perceptions Toward 
Vocational Education 

Schools in all societies are concerned with the 
transmission of cultural heritages and with the sociali- 
zation of youth. But in the United States, there is an 
additional emphasis on the students and their needs and 
desires for effective living in a complex technical 
society. In addition to the traditional academic components 
of the secondary school^ a majority of the schools now offer 
students the opportunity to avail themselves of additional 
experiences, one of which is vocational education. 

One of the major problems of education today is how to 
reach students who could use and benefit from vocational edu- 
cation. The decision for a student to enroll in vocational 
education is related to perception and attitude formation. 
It is dependent upon a number of factors including peer 
relations, environment, counselor guidance, parental values, 
status, and_ educational influences. 

Literature relative to the various components of society 
and their influences on a student to enroll or. not to enroll 

in vocational education -will be considered here. Attitudes. 

\ ■ ■ 

or beliefs of students, parents, counselors and Other educators 
industry and the general public toward vocational education 
will be examined, with the hope that such examination will 

/ 

give- a better imder standing as' to why student^ make the 

/ 

decisions they do cohceming their future ediication. 

■ ■ ■ ■ -49 ; / • ' 
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Some feel that vocational education is faced with a 

\ 

lack of prestige which stemsXfrom societal conceptions 
present from its beginnings. Chrer the years, vocational 
education has been regarded as s^^mehow less worthy than 
other aspects of learning. In A Hi^story of the Problems 
of Education , Brubacher (1966) maint^ned that this is a 
remnant from Athenian culture. The Gr'eeks excluded voca- 
tional training from the school curriculum. "True," said 
Brubacher, "there were artisans and tradesmen who worked 
as freemen rather than as slaves and who accepted pay for 
their services, Yet these men were degraded by the fact 
that there were many skilled slaves with whom they were in 
competition. But above all, they were rendered servile by 
the fact that they worked with their hands, "23 

The fact remains that education and work were seen as 
being unrelated realms, a concept that seems to have persisted 
over the years. No formal education whatever was necessary 
for those who labored with their hands. For centuries, all 
they needed to know could be learned informally in the course 
of their daily tasks. One realm was an education of thinking; 
'th_e other realm an education of doing. This has developed 
into the foundation for the measurement of effectiveness in 
education. The more purely mental an educational endeavor, 
the more valuable it is in the respect' accorded to it. 

This was the origin of dualism in the classes of i 
society-- one class of working with one's hands, the other 

2 3 John S. Brubacher, A History/ of the Problems of 
Education (New Yorlc: McGraw-Hiii iJooK Company, i966J , p. 83. 
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class of learning by thinking. Brubacher continued, "There 
is nb -middle ground in this dichotomous class structure ."24 
The kinds of education befitting these two social classes 
have many implications concerned with the .perceptions for 
today* s education. Stallvorth C1972), in his arti-cle oA ' 
the stigma toward trades and other vocations, said, "The 
stigma is real and cannot be predicted to vanish .just 
because it is troublesome, even with an effective propa- 
ganda program designed to eliminate it, until certain social 
conditions vanish from the -American scene. "^5 He also 
observed that certain occupations bear this social stigma 
and are shunned by those who might do well in pursuing them. 
Generations of American youths have been told that going to 
college is the gateway to fuller participation in society. 
Hyde (1968), who concerned himself with counselors* percep- 
tions toward post secondary vocational and technical educa- 
tion, felt that this stigma developed from the structure 
of American schools v/hich were patterned after the academic 
schodls of England. "American schools," he commented, "were 
designed to provide a continuous educational program from 
elementary school to the university. Success in this school 
system was measured by\progress up the academic ladder* "^^ 

24ibid. 

25Herbert E. Stallworth, "Trades and. Other Vocations, 
Why the Stigma?," The Clearing House , December 1972, p. 215. 

26Eldon Keith Hyde, "School Guidance Counselors* Per- 
ceptions of Post Secondary Vocational and Technical Education 
and Factors that Contribute to These Perceptions'* (Colorado 
State College, Greeley, Colorado, Summer 1968), p. 8. 
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The apparent lack o£ $tat«s for vocational education in 
the secondary schools, where college preparation is stressed, 
may -be the rationale for the detrimental concepts which have 
developed toward vocational education, Humpf stated in a 
197S article in American Education that, "Vocational educa-- 

tion . . . was tegaxAed as somehow less worthy than other ., 

» 

aspects of learnin'g -and therefore not appropriate as 

classfoom enterprise. "27 . This point of view has persisted 

over the centuries ♦ . 

Educational prestige is an important factor of pur 

society, and traditionally vocational education has been 

looked down upon*by many academic educators and the public. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, in 

its first report, stated that: , ' 

At the very heart of our problem is a national 
attitude that says vocational education is designed 
for somehody else*s children. This attitude is 
shared by businessmen, labor leaders, administra- 
tors, teachers, parents, students. 28 

A review of what these various segments of society feel is 
essential for an overall picture of attitudes toward voca- 
tional education, , 

Industry and Business , 

Industry and business over the years have shown an 
interest in occupational -training. S-tudents in cooperarive 
programs are able to apply what they have learned in the 
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27Ruffipf, "ihe Voc Ed Breakthrough," p. 22. 

'**David E. Smoker, "Let's Get Serious About Vocational 
Education," The PTA Magazine , March 1974, p. 38. 
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caassroom. to actual job conditi,ofis'. In addition to 
participa^ti^ig in cooperatijVe programs , cany large cou^anies 
are establishing' their programs to train Students In * 
programs calikd on-the-job training. 

It is generally acknowledged that cooperation between . 
secondary education and industry *is o£ benefit to both 

t 

parties, and that industry has a positive perception toward 
vocational education. It is also quite conmon for industrial) 
eitterprises t& present Secondary schools with teaching. mate- 
rials. The main point of this is t to save public jsoney 
but rather to develop exchanges which 'i^ill enable industry to 
recruit young staff of good quality. Many large enterprises 
report that they are very satisfied with the results of 
this. policy. • . 

Another ' important part induscrir should play in the , 
guidance of students is siipplying career Information at ^ 
different stages in their education. Flandrp (1973) said: 

Secondary school pupils ought to be able to obtain 
all the inf orcjation they need about ■ employment 
prospects, the me^ns and avenues of access and 
the qualifications required, the pay scales and 
the opportunities for ^social and professional 
advancement offered by particular jobs.25 

He also advised that in order to bridge the gap between school 
and working life, it is iisportant that there shorld be real 
contact between education and employers, and that there 

Flandre, "Secondary education, training and 
ewployaient : vocational training- -institutions or cogs in 
the economic mchinery? , " Prospects , Autumn IS 73, p. 346. 



should be an exchange of views to. ^>revent misunderstanding 
toward smi occupations. . • ^ 

One aspect of industry which, does not..support the .goals 
of Vocational education is the labor unions. Hy^e, in his 
study on perceptions of vocational education, stated, "Labor 
unions have not been favorable to occupational educat|,on. .. 
' They have felt the need for control of the manpower entry 
into trades and have not encouraged job training outside - 
their own apprenticeeh|.p prograsis'."^^ 

Several of the general public *s vi^ws are contesmorary 
issues in vocational, education. One of th& basic controver- 
. sies m vocational education is the extent of public respon- 
sibility for training in specifics occupatiaas siiils- which 
also aay be acqiiired through private arrangements 'or industry. 
Pumeir and Lesser (1969) listed several factors to su|jport 
thU eoritroversy of critics' feelings toward vocational 
' education gfrograras : - • 

.1." Vocational prograc?s fail to. train students ' / 
^ - adequately . 

2. Facilities are too costly and become obsolete ' 
5. Placetaent in a vocational prograa tends to 
lower/ social ej^ectatltjns for these students 

v 30Hyde, ■''School Guidance Counselors' Perceptions of 
Post Secondary Vocational and Technical Education ^d .Factors 
that Contribute to These Perceptions," p. 0. 
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Fujineli mi tes^er^^. sfady r-^'saltc iMicited that psr^y of . 

Jh:^' pfest ascribC'd to csccusatioa parents is ' 
3 smice g4 great iMluerjce ypi??i students' :5p0TCsptier4«> arid 

IpartBts tend to, guide their cfiildTeii sway iron careers in 
co^Qp iafe^r, inasistr)', service trades, aad sub -prof S'ssxeris. 
^ep&-4tirig agairi w?iat Si^0!{e.r ss>d; ;:'At tii«* ver/ ha^tt at oar 
prabxeci is .s-'ftaUeiial attitiide tto says vocitioml educaticm 

tfeat D-ais-y st^idejiEts '^tio m'ke_ inappropriate chmce-f are 
vi<;t'iD& ot tkt£ naziomi -/eariijng for educatiosai prestige, 
prtt-n bccattS-u the.fcdki aXw.-sys w.snted thtn tct gs to college » 

^'^'i4u€&iim.^ ztgTQeS. ln%tr th4.*??r/- that v^ati-onal ch5ic*» 
.jf£e4t*;4 fc-JJ£:iJiiS€ a strc»ng-r#ls.£i»5rsi>ip Vtweeji parent a»a 
exists, she 'itMt4 tktt, "fiarl/ e.-pc-rt^nse apd lat&r 



- Eoarsd and C^lU'-'f^^'Ecun-i lOiitls' A 5t«4d%' tn Stsr-y&type-r' 
Ha^.vachy*2ett5 , r5fi$), pp. *.>-S, 

. ^-iitra -■■Let's C-^^t '.bir-H V^'^^rxK-n^l 
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" , Occ«pational dissatisfaction of the parents isay be 
smtMT factor in the formation of paxeatai Influences upon 
the child. Kasaaas and (4972) concluded that the 

dis.sati5fi3d worker is thus a probable source of bias per- 
ceptions 'jpon the career choice of his <9iildren in school. 
Studies o£ parental influence on vocational Interest by 
Hollender i%97Z) suggested that parental influeiscs in 
yoimger high school years (jimior high school.) had a' 
positive correlation with occupational interest, and that, 
"The greater the nuaber of positive, vocational interests 
the father has, the greater the number of the son's total 
interests, other facts pointed oat in the study were 
tMt college students tended to come Eron' srsaller fasiilies, 
md. that th§" tath&r's occypatioa had influence in the 
tf.Mdmt*'i vocational tiitcresti , y 

A^^dmic imtruction versus occypational instruction 
IS a C'zmtimtng GQuttoversy. This isswi s^-as presented m 
a seg-Pi^nt «f the CBS television program "69 Minutes" m 
FtWmr/ Z2, 19"6. His" basic feeling btmsht forth tl-trOugh 
i,star'/xv--:fv that bath students and their parents indicated 
IE strr^rtg c^^cmitmnt toward a college ediicatioi^. Stadents 

^'^%.^C. t-izmm. I, C. U'^lif, 'li©velop?nent of 
■■^'Qrk.H'ititi m Ve»;att<3Pial education- *V#iat the Literatwp- 
In-iicates/* Ic^urml gf In4iistrial Tea cher Edycatioft in' 
i^?:, p. . 49,^ ■ ^ — 

55jshn Hcllender, "Dii£c*r'?iiual Furental Inflaeftc^s^. 
on V^^attMai Interei-i Ds'^elc-pnsnt in Adolc&cer^t Male<,''' 
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felt that to get ahead in life they isust have a "sheepskin." 
CaToline Bird was interviewed on that Febtuary 22 segment of 
"60 J-iinutes'^ about her book. The Case Against College . In 
her book, she said, "College is good for some people, but is 
not good for everybody. "37 she further stated, "How parents 
feel about college is sometimes the key to whether a s-tudent 
applies, goes and stays . . . ."^S 

A conclusion to be drawn from the various "readings on 
this subject could be summed up by the following statement 
f ron Career Education and the Elementary School Teacher : 

For career education ol^jectives to be realized, 
it is essential that parents become aware of 
how attitudes 'in the l^me affect their children's 
orientation to the working world. Efforts should 
be made to adopt, change or modify parental 
attitudes relating to career education.^^ 

Ylie School System ^ • 

The school system itself may influence th« attitudes 
of th-s students to enroll in vocational education. As 
previously noted, it is .commonly accepted that schools 
plac« rr^oTe enphasls upon the college preparatory ci^rriculuui 
than upon the -preparation for a trade or skill. Researchers 
have reported that a lack of knowledge of vocational educa- ' 
timi. and its opportimi ties are Wideiprc-ad. Gardner {1573) , 

^*-*CES, mntxtC'i-," 2Z Fef?r.>ar>' 19?6, Morley Safer. 
"^%ird> The Casc^ Ag;atnst CollepQ , p. 24. 
^-'I¥id,, p, 13. 

^ ^ -'fKmneth S. Hoyt, ^imcy M, Pif,3on, Darryl Larasore 
"^artn I. Manguua, Career Iduc ^ tion md the Elementar/ Teach*^r 
(Siilt Lake Cir/i QLy^^puz f'u'EXishing'Xmprltif-r iy'Ti ' ) , p. 157. 
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felt that many administrators^^nd counselors seemed 
unresponsive to the problem at hand and the advantages 
of vocational education. He found that, "Many of the less 
favorable perceptions of school personnel toward vocational 
education can, perhaps be attributed to a possible lack of ^ 
knowledge about vocational education. "'^O 

It has also been found that a lack of interest might 
be due to the lack of prestige. Stallworth explained that 
there is a " . . . stigma of relative unworthiness thai is 
attached to a large number of vocations, in the society."'*^ 

Although some studies show that students hold attitudes 
favorable toward vocational education, they do not attempt 
to determine if the favorable attitudes are of sufficient 
strength to warrant a commitment on the i^art of the student 
to contemplate enrollment in vocational offering?. In many 
cases, students not only took a negative perception of 
vocational education, but they also "... believe the 
present educational system is not fulfilling its responsi- 
bility successfully. *"*2 xhis concept is implied by Moulette 
(1572), who stated that, "Students have negative attitudes 
toward education due to the lack of relevance in the standard 

/^Ocien Martin Gardner, "The Association Between Local 
School Administrators' and Counselors' Attitudes Toward 
v'ocational Education" (Oklahoma State Department of Voca- 
tional and Technical Ed., Stillwater, Oklahoma, 1973J, p. 22. 

•^IStallworth, "'Trades and Other Vocations, '.fny the 
Stigma?," p. 215. ^ 

"^^George W. Neill, "The Reform of Intermediate and 
secondary Education in California," Phi Delta Kappan. 
February l*i»76, p. 394. " ^ — 
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curriculum patterns. "43 At the present time, only one out 
of every ten students without plans to attend college leaves 
the secondary educational system with some specific occupa- 
tional preparation. As shown by a survey presented at the 
1975 International Conference on Education, "About fifty 
percent of our. high school' students are in the so-called 
general track, which prepares them neither to go to college, 
nor to enter a job. Nearly 2,500,000 students leave . . . 
each year without adequate preparation for careers. "'^S 

Sobol (1971) found that, "There is a widespread feeling 
among our young people and a growing number of adults that a 
broad gap e^sts between school and life."*^ The feeling 
seemed to be, Sobol said, that because of outdated curricula 
and outmoded instructional practices, the school had almost 
lost touch with the reality of the world around it. 

Although national data is iacMng, the results of 
several state studies indicated cleanly that there was 
unfavorable feeling toward vocational education within the 
secondary "school system. Baker (1974), in a prelimii^ary 

43j. B. Moulette, "New Philosophie;., Rewarded Efforts 
and Improved Strategies for Career Education," Journal of 
Career Education 1, 1972, p. 12. 

^'^"Colorado State Plan for Vocational Education 1976" 
(The State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational 
Education, Denver, Colorado), p. 142. 

'^^"Secondary Schools, Training and Jobs," Intellect. 
January 1975, p. 212. 

'^^Thomas Sobol, "The Broader Meaning of Articulation," 
Phi Delta Kappan . September 1971, p. 2S. 
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investigation on teacher and student attitudes toward 
vocational education, remarked that, "The emphasis in the 
average high school today is upon college preparation 
despite the fact that less than 20 percent of the jobs in 
the nation's work force require college preparation. "47 
Shaffer's (1976) statement that, "The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics projects a long-term surplus of college' graduates 
reaching 140,000 annually by 1980, ""^^ indicates the dilemma 
which he felt will likely result. Texnig (1973) felt that 
placing such emphasis upon college preparation while virtually 
ignoring other types of preparation implied an inferior status 
for students in vocational education. "The first problem for 
educators," said Femig, "is to conceive and put into practice 
a total system in which formal education and vocational 
training find an equal place. "^9 Recent educational concern 
emphasizes the importance of placing more value on the student 
who is training for occupational fields and the change from 
an inferior status for students in vocational education 
programs . 

A description of the school environment by Rhodes 
(1970) included the attitudes of students as critical 

G. E. Baker, "A Preliminary Investigation on Teacher 
and Student Attitudes Toward Vocational Hducation," Journ al 
of Industrial Teacher Education . Summer 1974, p. 19. 

■^^Richard A. Shaffer, "Down the Ladder," The Wall 
Street Journal , 16 January 1976, p. 1. ' 

^^Leo Femig, Introduction to "Elements for a Dossier: 
Secondary Education, Training and Employment," Prospects, 
Autumn 1973, p. 326, ^ 
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learning factors. He considered favorable concepts a 
prerequisite to the students' efforts to learn. Many- 
other studies have indicated the importance of students' 
opinions atnd knowledge about occupational education as 
the influencing factor to take vocational education. The 
ddfiiinant characteristics of the motivating factors are a 
positive concept or attitude toward socially useful work 
in a standard general secondary education. 

-The importance of attitudes as part of effective 
training in Vocational education courses was reported by 
Kazanas and Wolff in the Journal of Industrial Teacher 

V 

Education . They, stated, "... that to maximize training 

on effective j^ork habits, positive attitudes toward work 

may be a necessity ."^t Greenbaum and Henrickson (1957) 

pointed out that attitudes affect "... what one does, 

whom on6 knows, and often how one thinks. "^2 

Conant (1961) , in speaking of the relative merits of 

education and desirable opportunities available, indicated: 

It is a very unfortunate fact that false prestige 
implying a higher social status for those who have 
"attended" college constitutes a threat to improve- 
ments long overdue in educating youth. That educa- 
tion beyond the high school is a longer education 
is no reason to regard it as a better education. ~~ 
Full-time education beyond high school is desirable 



50j. A. Rhodes, A System for the 70 's. Vocational 
Ed ucation and Guidance (.Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill , 
1970J, p. 18. 

^^Kazanas and" V/olff, "Development of Work Habits in 
Vocational. Education- -IVhat the Literature Indicates," p. 49. 

^J.^ Greenbaum and H. C. Henrickson, "Attitudes Toward 
Work --an Education Problem," Education Digest 22, 1957, p. 37 
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only to the extent that it develops further the 
potentialities of the student. . . . Snobbery that 
equates the length of education with its value has 
placed in some areas, especially wealthy suburban 
communities, a stigma upon high school vocational 
education. This snobbery can well be held responsi- 
ble for the misery and frustration of many suburban 
children whose academic talents do not qualify them 
for advanced academic work. Moreover, such a view 
runs completely counter to our frontier-derived her- 
itages of equality of status for all forms of honest 
labor. There has been too much talk of the "necessity" ' 
to go to college in order to get ahead.' Qualities of 
leadership, perseverance, honesty, and common sense 
are not fouiid solely on college campuses. 

S3* 

As pointed out previously, indications are that v.oca- 
txonal education is faced with a lack of status or prestige 
because of attitudes that have developed with its history. 
This seeming lack of status for vocational education in the 
secondary school setting where college preparations are 
stressed may be detrimental to" the formation of positive 
opinions or attitudes toward vocational education. "At the 
heart of the problem," according to Career Education: What 
It Is and How To Do It , "is a false societal attitude that' 
worships a college degree as the last and-surest r6ad to 
occupational success, "^'^ 

"We are faced with a choice between the work ethic . « . 
and the new welfare ethic . . . ,"^5 said Gimlin (1973), 



5 2 James B. Conant, Slums and Suburbs (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, inc., 1961), p. 109. 

S^Kenneth B. Hoyt, Rupert N. Evans, Edward F. Mackin 
and Garth. L. Mangura, Career Education; What It Is and How 
ToDo It (Salt Lake City: ui>Tnpus Fublishing Company, 1072), 
p^ 29. 

S^Hoyt Gimlin, ed., Editorial Research {Reports on the 
American Work Ethic , Congressional Quarterly, inc. CWasKihgton. 
U.L.: n.p. , 1973) , p. 1. 
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managing editoj^-of-tRe book Editorial Research Reports on 
the Americ an Work Ethic - "It is Estimated that over forty 
■ million of the forty- six million students now in schopl will 
not graduate from college, "^^ planders predicted in 1970. 
A college degree offered no assurance of a job. According 
to numerous forecasts, job prospects would remain dim in 
several white collar professions for years to come. These 
changes were brought about by such diverse factors as 
uncertainty in the national economy, a slippage in the rate 
of population growth, and a large outpouring of graduates in 
the past decade. BatteUieim of the University of California 
told the House Special Subcommittee on Education in 1969 
that, "In my opinion, there are today far too many students 
in- college who have no business to be there. . . . Many would 
be better off in a high-level program of vocational education 
which is closely linked to a work program. . . ."^^ 

Counselors 

Another major influence on the attitudes of the student 
is the counselor. In recent years, there has been a rapid 
expansion in the efforts of the secondary school to provide 

56Russell Flanders, "Employment Patterns for the 
Seventies," Compact . August 1970, p. 7; reprinted in 
Editorial Research Reports on the American Work Ethic . 
VQ? gy^^s^Q"^^ ^"^^^e^^y* inc. (Washington. h.C.t nTp. , 

57BYuno Battelheim, Testimony before the House Special 
Subcommittee on Education, March 20, 1969; quoted by Flanders, 
Employment Patterns for the Seventies;" reprinted in Edito- 
rial Research Reports on the American Work Ethic , p. iWl 
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students with more information pertaining to occupational, 
education. School guidance personnel are one of the major 
means involved to help students appraise their 'Vocational 
interests and provide a channel to enter the occupation, 
^ education system. There is evidence that one o'f the ^impor- 
tant needs in present and future education is -vocational ' , 
guidance. There are many alternatives to college avaijLable, ' 
Caroline Bird pointed out in The Case Against College- - 
apprenticeships, training programs, armed forces and many 
others. She also indicated that high school students who 
want to enter the job market upon graduation do best with 
vocational training. 

Although Omvig (1973) found, in discussing counselors » 
attitudes toward college preparatory and vocational education, 
that, "As the results of this study were analyzed, it became 
increasingly apparent that counselors were not advocating • . 
the overthrow of college preparatory education in favor of 
vocational education, even though they rated vocational 
education significantly better than college preparatory 
education, ''^^ many counselors today seem to have a negative 
image of vocational education. Hoyt (1970), writing about 
the image gap in vocational education counseling, said, 
"Counselors must be aware of the reasons for this image and 

^Bird, The Case Against ColIes;e > p. 202. 

S^Clayton P. Omvig, "Counselors' Attitudes Toward 
College Preparatory and Vocational Education," Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly . December 1973, p. 144. — 
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study ways tha.t the image can be made positive. "^^ Hoyt i. 
listed several negative perceptions toward vocational 
education held by high school counselors: 

1. They are skeptical that it is possible for 
vocational educators to adequately train 
skilled technicians and craftsmen at the 
secondary level 

2. They view in a negative light the claim 
that vocational education prepares people 
for gainful employjitent after secondar>' 
graduation 

3. Many uphold the perception that vocational 
education has failed to offer a sufficient 
variety of choices to students 

4. Vocational education exists as something 
separate and apart from the regular ■ 
"academic" school 

myt felt that these negative beliefs probably influence 
students to choose academic careers rather tlian vocational 
careers. He further indicated that counselors with such 
perceptions responded by simply failing to talk with mmy 
of the students about opportunities in vocational education.^^ 

Venn (1967), In his study, made the following obser- 
vat ion J "The low repute o£ a program is harmfai in many 

60Kenneth B. Hoyt, "The Intage Gap Vo-Ed Counseling- -Its 
causes and Correction," School Shop , February ig'^O, p. 41. 

^^bid. , pp. 41-43, 

85 
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ways: good students shy away» . . . other educators show 
little interest. "^2 

In a study to investigate the' attitudes o£. secondary 
school guidance counselors toward trade and industrial - 
education, Prichard^s (1968) fi^ndings indicated that, 

« 

"Counselors did not have a very favorable attitude toward 
blue collar occupatiQns,"^^ Caroline Bird said about 
students going to college that, !*!£ parents don't push, 
high school counselors my conceive it to be their duty 
to do the pushing for them."^^ In The Guide to Vocational 
Education in America; Trends to 1978 . Hoffman stated that, 
"Most counselors know very little about the world of work/ 
Students, young and adult, siiaply a^re not receiving career 
counseling services at any point in their School careers,'"^ 
Gardner* 3 research indicated that school counselors often 
have a " . . . positive attitude toward vocational educa- 
tion . . . only for the right Kind of student--the low 
acaderac one."^^ Prichard felt that if students were to 

^^Grant Venn, "Man, Education and Work" C'^erican 
Council on Education, Kashington, B.C., 1967), p. 34. 

63Meal W, Prichard, "Counselors View of Trade and 
Industrial Hducation in Wisconsin" (Stout State University, 
Hsnoisonie, f^isconsin,- 1968) , p. 3S. 

^•^Bird, Thg Case A frainst Colleg^e , p. 11. 

^%offr«an, The Guide to Vocational . Educattoa m 
Anarica; Trends to p. VK " ' 

^^Gardner, "'The Association Eer^-eeii Local School 
A'iitsinistrators' and Counselors' Attitudes Ta'^ard Voca- 
tional Education,." p. Si, 
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have good vocational guidance from counselors, th6 coimselors 
should coEsplete a course in vocational education and gain'"' 
nore knowledge on the principles of vocational education.^' 



Comprehensive School Versus 
,. Area vocational School 

One of the major disputes of the general public - 
regarding vocational education is whetTier vocational 
education should be .pro\'ided in coiaprehsnsive high schools 
or in specialised (area) vocational high schools. Conant 
(1967), a strong advocate of th;e compreherisive high school, 
wrote J 

W incli^iation is strongly in favor of including 
vocational york in a comprehensive high school 
instead of providing it in a separate high 
school, ... I believe it is important lor 
the future or iteericun democracy to have as 
clo^e a relationship as possible in high school 
between the future professional sjan,. the future 
craftsman, the future manager of Indus tr/, the 
future labor leader^ the future salesman, and 
use future engineer. As I ha%'e often stressed 
in writings , I am convinced that one of the 
fundaroental doctrines of American society' is 
equality of status in all forss of honest labor 
as Tkell as equal it)' of opportunity, 

Conant pointed out further that. the cost of transportation, 
the breaking up of peer and coRtnuaity ties, and fewer 
spportynities for extracurricular interaction were $.OBe 

the drisadvantases of th« specialised iarps.) vocational 
hi eh school. 



^^^Pnchard, "Counselors Vx^w of Trad^j md rndustrial 
Education in Wisconsin," p. 3S. , ■ 

^^J. B. Csnsnt, p^e Cor-prehengt Hi< ^h School 
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Those lavpring separate specialised (area) vocational 
high schools argue that these institutions aye ibie" to pro- 
-vidQ Eioi^e- special sea training and h/ve better equipcjent - 
and facilities. £vai(is' (1971) opinion was that reiaoving 
vo-caiionai students from the academic eavironmat of a' 
regular high school tended to elimxnate an>' feelings of 
inferiority on their part. ' 

Data reported' by Flanagan, et al. (1962) for Pro;Ject 
Taicnt indicated tfeat, "yocational high school facilities 
do not differ from those of academic, and cojssprefeensive high 
schools iti a natiMal sautple.'*^^- . 

Pgeirious Studies Bone ' * 

in Coioracio 

studies by I'aleS'tine, Rotlienberg, and Holder done 
since 1970 in Colorado' regarding attitudes sovard vocational 
education were reviewed. Each concerned hlniself kith slxghtly 
differetit aspects of the total 'area of inquiry. • 

• IVaientiae, in and 1971 » ebnducted several • 
comufflity surv.eys regarding the eSucation^tl perceptions" 
m students, parents, aad-businesssjtm toward the public 
sch^uls' educational programs and s-students* occupational 
I'Spi rat .ions. ' The results of his studies genetjilly sUcmd-- - ^ 
'that attitudes or.. perceptions toward vocational education 

" ' I . 1 L.-iii -' ifTi r- Li.'- - ' * 

%^upert Ji. Evans t Vprnd^tions o f VQ^mtonal Zdmdtim ^ 

^*^3, Flaftagan, J, Tz Dailey, M. F. Sliycoft,,». E, Orr, 
and i ..••i..old"0&riu gtudte;> o-f the Agteriean High Scho oi (ProjC'Ct 
T,3lt«rt£ Qiii02, the^'UniV'itsiv/ of Pittsokrstlb, 'lf52'57~p. 3. ' 

.68 



-If, ii-c^Uvn-a tr* w c<'4r-;;»:-.- . large pj-ruentagt.^ af 

t.V- ^'t'^ieat:. iuri'ty^i ar^inc.jst-^d tM;ir. p:irent; f:\vctii^^. thttr 

j^ttA i.Ji,*-- S2w.ir4 va=cgtior,i.j^ iu'a**«:atj'jrj j^r,^ their <;rui?lriri*r. 

-'.vV;,-;.! 4i-^rftCt^. lift th-'. Wi;,-|irr> lUvpe C:>i'>f<4v*'; t,;i,tC& 



th?? f.MC- of i^ti-iUcd }sfes. college graduates filling 
pr^?grass lac^uisg traljieei;, aud t!ie stiutots* cr/ for 
sfi'Oitld be takf^n at t^th out gatdamQ services 

and •-^•Ifare-, Sie^lj-f inp J is it i-^^st- vht-?: h<s -^ r-jt^' > 

igriore? gosd pliir.?sirj>» |j#ciius© i 

phinhin-f^^ U&ith%x pipes n*^f ^sir th6»>Ti&--. 
will hald waiter- 

'.Q'llti.Hi'-xL \-l<^C:Aim T,Hrv'i?;h5-at 0«J ns^tj..^?!. •♦ai.t, i'r-;.>:-.. r . 
•ire i&i-^t Jir',-;!: iaajifif: for if;ixsti?:iti»5?i ir, ' sh'i?. , 

jna tnti,-=>-.'7,.:v2 that f^iiitK ^4 /r^-Jt-n^'? .-igcisic-A . 



so 

U be^able to -c«?n5tj^jict: 2 device cea&urs attitudes 
of v^_c^jfi, groups to*.-.ird vocatiOKal ciucati^n, whic^ this 
je^f'^carcli parporti: £0 40, an inve?tig3tic»?i was nade tc se& 
«hit fsTRi. were* i^'.3a*it*U' , survey of literstare did 
.xtfQtd thi< infons'ition, ar>d a Umted review j.s ♦lORt.-iiRtd 

pro-iirj.cttc-e i.n thr tweriti»?th ccnt^^ry, asa -^uch this v^^r* b^a 
cr'7d>.ts4 to ncT. such as Ltsui^ Thu-rstosv, Fcrsis Likert', 

tAv- r.ue&*:iff techjiii^ues a-i'allabls; .ir»i it; applicability 
to ticiJs ^.th*:r than Th^r^s*.* pertainiftg stri^^tly to cdasation, 
vsrivyr author; xxid fi-:<p'.jrinent.>f 1 have tal>,er» basic twcmtm^^ 
rcid j^^'i thvn to ?cas*jfc attitade-s tc«..3r<3 r,pe*:iil c-^ses, 
--^u'tl A- 4cc.4|:ning la.'trur.efit-. thj.i ^ill f^\i^y attitM4<?£ 

article If. tf.c/ di;c;iiS'>d s.tttta4f ^-lasurto^jnt . Tti^ir 

'rttrisatiftg attitud**;^ towards ctrt'-sm otj-c-ct^ 0/ ^utject;-. 
/^a-'-i'i'sHv, the mtho'i ccvr«r. i^te-l of ; '1 v-it 9 ;Vfi€; of 

r,iftgir»tf, fro^-i the "rr.it fi«vof ab l/c" t<:. .^f- t^-vof jMe ' 

1 
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into equally spaced units along a contin«un. This, techraque 
IS kno-Afi 35 the "r^ethsd of ec|ual appearing intervals. "^^^ 

In the cethod cf equal appearing Intervals, distribu- 
tions for.eacii opinion statsnent are recorded shoeing the 
frequency with which at appears in each of the mits of the 
c<intinyuR. Statistical m3.1'/7,is is then enployed on each 
statecent to ascertain its differentiating quality. The 
rost differentiating statements arc used to constr?JCi^ the 
final attitude Tcale and each statement is given a specific^ 
sialc '/3lue. mose statements indicating j^favtstaSl^^ attitude 
arc generaH'/ given a low valua, while those xEplyiag an" 
unfavorable attitudt are gives high values. The respondent 
15 ^zh.Qd U. zhr^cli emr/ statement that Qxprazies his attitude 
t<:iwar4 the mh^szt in qmztimu Tne m-^pmdmV% sc^src is 
then t'if-^jh ..15 being thcr r.ctri or nedian of the 5cal€' values 
of tfte itAtff^'iTitf- vhich hi- checVed. 

Lik«rt redifjtfj tr^c- Thtifstone techraquv into vhat 5>: 
i./icvn --iS •:.u.--r.%t'i-^ rating.'''* Tnii, fzf-t}izjd rzkr,': ur.e cf itsn 
sn^iyras pro te-i.^f.:! barro^-ed fro^r t^;.? cor* it ruction tc^chra^iuts. 
If. :i -ir*nc-r i.i-^'il.-ix x'j the Thufj-tonc tc-cnxu-^yp, i ir^;€. nunbor 
of opi^nton ;ta',»;n£fiti i'.:-l-utcd vhich pertain 3 psrtic 



4 > ^' 'J } , 

'/t-njiA liKc'ft, "J i-cchnxquc for the '%'.3?r.-ircT;fT.T 
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elirsmate anbigiious and irrelevant iter^;. Tne rejuaining 
iters are used to forn an attitude scale, with each iteia 
being given nultiple response categories, such as, strongly 
agree, agree, undecided, disagree, strongly disagree. About 
one- half of the itens used in the scale should be of the 
nature that an agree response represents a favorable 
attitude, while re^poncts of disagree for the other half 
represents a favorable attitude. After the scale has beeji 
adrjinistered, the jitens are analyzed hy any of se/eral iteP5 
analysis procedures. A sicpu- procedure, perhaps the sicsplest, 
is that of t-ikinpi a specified percentage of the- rei,pondents 
fror. both the top and bottort of the distribution of total 
r^coret:. The final attitude scale as foxrr.ulated hy s^*lectirig 
twent/ to twc-ntv'-f A/e of the I'ost discriraanating itejns frors 
tht' total list. Lil-ert ciair^cd this technique sayea a great 
dc-9l of tim- -if>d labor in preparing the xnstrujnent by elim- 
r<atirif the iK-cessit^ of ysin#. Judges. He believed that the 
ros»iit- obta/ned fro^i i^-e of this techx/jiqu?? were cojTip?.r?,ble 
:»ith those obtairiC'd by us in p. tht Tb}jr-<?07ie scales. 

fte^.r.ers is rriowr* for his studies m the cori;i tract ion 
arid use of g.-Asr-^ltzed attitude scales,"^* These scales ue%tj- 
A gned so that onff sc^jle can be used to reasure a variety - 
of subj*":ts TTither thSri be United tO' fiear.uring specific 
TittitJ^d^: , Hjs tech/aqae tnyolves the Thurstone c*-rthod 
•ipf.Ut*--! to i*en»ir.iiized situations. He indicated thn* the 



^'*H. fl. J'er.r.ers, IntrrMur/t.irm to nrarnon m'i Attitude 
T^r:uff;.sen? f.s^w /or I'. "Wrp^ir srrrTfotltFfTr 1 3 " 4 j , 'prTmfo . 
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generalized scale can be prepared in a manner which results 
in considerable saving of time and labor. Remmers maintained 
that a generalized scale may be used in raeasuring attitudes 
toward a variety of attitude objects or subjects. 

After careful investigation of the wious measuring 
devices available, which also included extensive study of 
Edwards, Techniques of AttUude Scale Construction ,^^ an 
instruaont was constructed, the purpose of which was to ' 
identify and measure student, parent, and counselor 
perceptions and attitudes toward vocational education. 
Procedures for selection of this Instrument are discussed 
further in Chapter 3. 
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CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURES 
Introduction 

The procedures used in obtaining data necessary for 
the completion of this study wore as follows: 

X. Construction of the Attitude Questionnaire 

2. Development of Data Gathering Instruments 

3. Selection of Participants 
i. Collection of Data 

5. Analyr.l*-. of Data 

Construction of the Attltudo Qucr.tionnrilre 
After rfviowinj^ numf-rous qutititionnaire:. that had hvtm 
u-icd in prcvlou'. fitwdlc, an v/oJI «% 'iomtal r^tandardi zed 
attitud*: quest lonnal re%, tJw di*?clnxw wat; mi^Jo to construct 
rm*j that would more clot.**!/ mt^nt tim riot^ds of thin 'itudy. 
In rm attempt to rcr^ch the gonj of maUnK a que^#t lannaUo 
ri^^li^v;mt to the ^roup to which it v/;t% to hr- adSyninl^Aorr^d, 
qfiiAtlorr* ^*5r^? dir^vm fr»im a imopU: consJ^ttJiij^ of 

nin*.- hij^h %chooj vocutiwial ^f^lucntion tcatht^rr. , bItic .econd 
ar/ academic tc<chcr^*» twcTity-fJyc high fjchool %lmlr?nt%^ 
fourtrriT^n parr^^tjit^; , and thlrt<^on nucnndMry coiiri^^J or^. Inch 
war; ^Jy<^n n %hect tu fill out thnt au}(M th^m to write two 
^f^t^m^'Uf'^ that would irulUitxtv n ficr^^ori'^; \nuy^\^u\j^ nf 
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vocational education, one statement that would indicate the 
status of vocational education, and three statements that 
would represent an attitude, either favorable or unfavorable, 
toward vocational education (see appendix A) . Items were 
also drawn from previous studies done in this area. Dr. Ivan 
E. Valentine, Colorado State Universit)*, was kind enough to 
grant permission to use anything needed from his quo'ition- 
naire,J and somo items were used in the questionnaire 
finally constructed for this study (see appendix D} . 

The procedures used to conr^truct, validate, and checK 
the rclinhillty uf the attitude questionnaire are those 
recommmded by Rdwardti.^ , 

1. A llr.t o{ lixty statement-, related to vocational 
t-ducnticm wa-i made up from tho?;o previou-^Iy obtained, with a 
rtn.pon-;.? in the form of a I.ikert-type scUo, u'dng SA, A, II, 
U, jind 511. rive vocational oducatjr.n teacher-^ wt*ro '.electPd 
=t% per-.on:. Iiuwlcdge.^hlr a!>out vocat lar«;«l education, and 
they were a'Aful tn r Uc yach question. They were told to 
con'.tder each .tittenient .e. beiiiK made by u pijr-.on wtth a 
fftvorable -ittUude fowunl v«m. /«t i r/n.i I edui.at tun or an unf.i-vot' 
/(ble .ittttti.l.' tnw4rd tfo._.if luiial tdtu^fum if favorable Jf 
wa'., yjviu ,j t, tn»t if uii f .«vui 1 e a o ihv waiority ,nv;wer 
w.\'. fh. ji m; ed ti. rfMle up a . h qn. ,{iun. fiviirahli:^ 

^IvimV. V.tleiif uu., "sriub Jit * . r.hirittnsi I'.Miptmn 
rnventory," jRe-eaith Krports, »m1im.s.!o %t,.f, Utitvrr' itv 
foit Ct»Jn«-, , Tului fidM, !'»7t| I'ln ) , ' 

Alien I. }.b.4at.f-, Fe* biHijue-; of A» t s tu.fi- '..rile Tun 
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questions were rated SA " 4, A « 3, U »• 2, D « 1, SD «« 0,^ 
while unfavorable questions were rated SA« 0, A« 1, U* 2, 
0^- 3, SD » 4. 

,2, A r4xty-itcm questionnaire was made up and adminis- 
tered to a total of 174 students at ^1 Paso Conimunity College 
and the Universit)- of Colorado, Colorado Springs. They were 
asked to select the answer that best described their feeling 
about the statement. The score of each test was totaled 
using the rating scale above. The scores were then ranged 
and .divided into throe groups. Those in the top twenty-five 
percent were considered to bo most favorable toward voca- 
tional education, while those in the bottom twenty- five 
percent wejre the least favorable. Only these two groups 
wer»* used in the following procedure. Responses to each 
question were tabulated for each group ^epa-.-ately. 

5. At tet;t was run between the htgh and the lox< 
group&, each having an n « 4?. Edwards states that *' we may 
regard any t value equal to or gre.iter than 1.75 as indicating 
that the aven^ge respon--e of the high and low groups to a 
r.tatement differt. significantly, provided we have 2% or more 
■uibjecTi; in the high group and also in the low group*"*^ Tlte 
results of the t te',t Indicated a low score ot ,02 and i high 
ot n,'"^:.. Twentv-tenr statement!, were then selected from the 
I It uith n t score ranging irer* J. 79 tu s,S2. Thetie twenty - 

^SX Stronglv .igree; A - Agrees U - Undecided; 
n « Disagree; « Strongly di ,.,Tgr».'e . 

^tdw.irdr. T.?chntmje:. of Attirnde Scde Conraructlen. 

p, ' - — ■ — ■ 
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four statements made' up the attitude portion of the question- 
naire. The statements chosen ^ere half in favor of vocational 
education and half not in fa^or, to reduce the probability 
of biasing those responding. 

4. To check the reliability, the questionnaire was 
given to a new group of students at the Lfniversity of Colo- 
rado, Colorado Springs caapus (n « 26), and they were asked 
to complete it following the sacse instructions as given to 
the previous groups. These responses were tabulated, 
obtaining a total score for the even-numbered statements 
and a total score for the odd-numbered statei^ents, A 
correlation wa^ then run for the total group between the 
even and odd scores. The results showed a correlation of 

indicating the reliabtlity to be in an acceptable range. 
After coi^pleti!^ of the questionnaire, 0r. rr«'ain L. 
Thatcher, Supervisor, Research Department, School district 
»n. Colorado Springs, was a&Jred to look over the question - 
n3ire and the wcthed of construct ion, validation, and check 
of rcliabilitv. . He suggested minor ',*or4 chaaj?»?s m three of 
the itatencrits, and >~tated that he ti?It the procedures^ were 
Kf'U chosen and correct, md that the qucitionnaire -sbculd 
do the job required, 

^>.gl*^ P^t~."^ O^ta ill the rm it lagtruaentz- 
The questionnaire uas designed to be adramistcri^d to 
three different groups of people* -students . their p-irent^. , 
and the coiunielors 'Aho uould norirtilly advice stu^lent'r- 
eligible to enter y vocational program. For analytic;, the 



groups were further broken dowri into £iVv» groups- -vocational 
stifdsists, noR-Y^catisnal studsr^ts, parents of vocational 
students, parents of nan -vocational student?., ajtd counselors 

The questionnaires were preserjted in booklet for!5 
can&is;ting of m *"A" part snd a "B** part (sec mpcndi>: B) . 
The A part was the attitude portion aitd consisted of the 
sarie set of statemiits for involved. Procedares for 
selection of iteps in the A part have feesa previously des- 
cribed. All groups u-^rc asked to read t»sch statement and 
mrk the response (Strongly agree. Agree, ^decided. Disa- 
gree, Strongly disagr«?c) that t^cst ©early Hatched their o«n 
feelings. The comssclors were also os^ed to mari; second 
c^^ltiisn indicating how tbey fcit m%t parents of their co«s- 
selees would resp^^nd. Tfte B part of tkp qiiestia»saj re «as 
diff*?rent for each -jf trst- three jr^ap? Cstader,t-?, pi^r^nts, 
counselors K StzitemnV^- for the Es part wwe d#Siigf«.s4 to 
c-btiin the- dersgraphic r*nd specific ifttciri3.iti.?B occ-dcd ir^n 
<?icH grciip fc-r the study. 

To a-id in .-janissisicrmf. th» qmi-ti^mijrc , 'th^ student 
■■md p'itvntA^pifrs vere pitt iiita paciet (sec .ipperidix ?K 
Tht* pacK-vt .tosii-isted oj i Isiry.c while e?i-.eicpe «ii.h -iustrac- 
tiort-.. pl-ttni'* pt-iritc4 vn tht- c^utsidt^, Tht,'^e ins truct i.?*-,? 
toforr-^id thfc' .^ta^ifst that intide Wwuia he- tc^und- 

1. Parens or Cu-Jfiitaa I n torfi:i t i«5n cird 

» 5 1 uderi t ue : 1 1 o r» n :< i r 

> r; d t he ioXl'-j-^i n i: I A 1 r u v t' i c tf ■• 

I If 



1, Fill out the Parent ar Guardian Inforsatiea 
Card imd rctiim to person coaducting sarvoy 
before ym ztssuqt the Qticstiomxaire. 

2. Fin out thQ Qaestiomiiire. 

3, Fut coEJpIeted Student Que^itioimairG only in 
this envelops J seal md re tara to p©rs;on 
csiiducting survey. 

4. Tafee th@ Parent er Guardian Qasstioasa^re 
hone and have it set^leted, 

■>» Have Parent or Guardian place completed 

Qysestisasalre in envelope aad seal.- 
6- Return year Parcat or Smrdiaa Quest ioimai're 
to persoR csjiductttig »orv^y tomorrow. (Farest 
or Saardiaii my prefer to ir-ail responses) 
Tito F.ircat or Guardian i!?for?na£ioa card! the stadest .-qpsstion- 
n-iirc-, and thfi* pa-reat q-aestioBmaire were all isijsbered tfee sart 
t,? ijd lis fQU»5fe-up these parcat «iaeatiojmaire? mt retiirsed. 

?i«:l-i8g 'jp the xnlo-yrMm card first and providing mve- 
h^pG-^ for bcth stttdfints %nd parcats tc« seal, the tm-^frndQu-i 
in (2Mh iTisuf «erc >:;i\%'n zm ©pp^rtmity t*? ms^^et as. they 
t">?it kjtJ^attt waftderxng if s-onc-c-ae ia the local ichc^ol 
■f-?.3d thiriT -.M5:^cr3. T>t-., p-ircrst Cftvclapa f-j-id the retwri 
aidre-xs of Jacvs arai,«- -tar/ CLir?; it th'c 'p'xrent*s 
re-^^^QM.'-: cauld Ise nailed tniitc.i.J t?jf retame-'' t-s the r^chcol 
it Kits de:ired, A nuribsr Wi^re rcftum^-d iii thi-- mnn-st^ 

t..'red. 1 tf:lum irip .^^ii :iix4i' t^jj ^--chc^ol to pick up pareriS- 
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r^spmses- tumrm^d the ichaal. "At that tire, i largs, 
pre-addresaed, stacped •sn-veLops was left with the schoQl 

•V' 

for Cor^'ardteg additional parent res^ponses ^received by the 
school. ■ . 

llie cotmsel^r sjuestiannaires were al5<> givsn out 
ati enveiopt in vhic?i t«J retiirn tbep to ptmiM as suclj 
privacy as passible. • Is each sdioal, the hmd cwmmlot 
was contacted, the pujt^ose the 5tus# b>jluimu md help 
requested. A large, pre-Mfms^d md st^rspQd envelope ^-as 
left with A ttsilis^:; date m it fc«r the /i:mm 'of tfee co^ia- 
selor q»isf5tiOR%3ires. Tiiis proved te ef Active, 

efficieat -^ay t© r*jcei*/4* tltc coc^selp'r q*jestior«^aircs, and 
_t!ie re;^t5 were ver/ g^sd,' Of -i possible im fetuims » .'S^a 

th«2 pmcQdafi- for «t parent qm-it^inmuit&s 

tr^jui J '-5 PC OR d qmszi^nmif^ with a cs^'er letter md 
a pry*;i4'irc5igd, ^tssjped em^elops to tlt©s© wl«o had pet 
Tuturmid ts the*. -scl-^sas, iipproiURately a weel; :«.fter 

tBey h-ad he^r* t,er«^ laacc. rcrjisder card' "was d*;sl|:t?v4 
t«:* be >fT,t afe^tft tka r-^ceF.?i aJt^^r the: secorid Siuestior«ttaire 

.1yv-<-i- t-^ fciO iACl»idL^d lifi the? study' iiQrc ch'^-seit 5-0 thnt 

{mdm^s iCiui'i hii pr.^jfctwd thTCiiij^*li©«t the- t-Rtire stat>j. 3<f 
Coi<fti4&.' C^GSidiTitiors wai. gi'im to include ireas- that usiu 
feprt'S'/rtt th»j Hiijijr partiw., €»f the p^^paiaticr. at tn«? ?t.u« a 




^^V4is^ricti. ia t|e V^figus" areas. Keret' s'ele.tteiii to iicX^de '^'f'^^XM 
"_":^lco|lMlg|^i^ "Mih f -program J^ 'wei^ . ; . 

disti-icts that wottil iri>|ireseiit W4>tua4nts enro^^^ 

prograas in the state. , the. s^i: districts that parties ' ^ 



,tp, the;stu^ l<ere Bouldi^, Valley S^g!:a:pistHi^M?^.,^7M^U 
Sdiool District li; Jort ifor.gan School . 4. jj^m^ 
#istri<sy'RE-3» LittletiSR Sjctool Dis-tticfc S,''Hesal'C(j^iy^ - ^.^<^r%JS 
toey/SchooI Bistilct 51,: and PueBlorlchodl Oistrict^ » l^Hp 



f 



;^ " _ Jpuider ..is * located ' tt ijiles Bp^thwest of 'S^^nyfr -and ,\ , -.:,c-r^:a?sa%s| 
is tie sixth' large?! city in fioifr^^^ " ' ' 



«5> _ v* / :#,87^^ It is a conege torn, the Uniyer^^^ 



: % also a scientific a^^^ ceftt^T^ Majpi cpm^ 




^''irr^-^- ^ -.^^^' 



ration, D6fe\Chemcal ?md.J:hs'^aiib;nal .Center for 



the p\if lie school Lefirollaent In- tha great&r Bouidet .J ' -,^1 



area iiicljades Jl,.Stl eieigen^gy sttideats^ajid lt,22i seco&j&Yy...^.^^.^. 
>^ stydettts> |f eat;©! J<?uld^ a j^e^ Ihciudejs $he sttirojUiiding . z2 . : ; ^TF" 




^ij^^^^^j : : _ ^ '1 ^ ... «... ... ^ ■ ..r^ ..^ ■ . . , >ii3M 



Tecbnical Center is i^so located there, with aa enroliseat 
SS6 seconaary students, . 41>"post-secoadar>E^^ and 

■ - • ■ ■ . - - I ■ 

■ - ■■" i • 

Ccloradg Sp rings ' . \ 

- i' .. - * • . * • -'" 

Goiorado Springs, 70 miles south of Denver ^ is situated 
on the aas tern slope of the Roclgr Mountains. "It covers. an 
.area ot some 8S squats alles. The population of the metro- 
?qXit% area for 1973 vas 290,000 pedple. This represented 
increase of>4.2 percent from ,1960 to 1970 1 

Coiora'dd Spislftgs has an emploj^enfe distribution which 
^^refJects the mjor influences of military actimty*and resort 
a^velopaent in t^e area, Goven^ent ejuployaeiit, -not including 
. assigned aiiitary personnel^ accounts for ah?ut 27 percent of 
^ehe, Kotal civilian labor f^Yce, Service occupatidn.^ and 
" trade activtties each, account for about^ 22 percent of 
esploysseat. . 

Manufacturing; which i|iaploys only XI percent. of the 
clvpia J workers » is si^.ificantly less than either the state 
or aatia'nal averages. Hanufactufing eiaployment has heen 
e.^er4enc4n£ strong groifth,. feowever, through additions of 
new firaf to the/ar^a- and expansions of eMstlng companies. 

^ * ^ ' ' ' V ' ' ' 

tht? aetropoiitan afeea is^. .served by. seven public. schcJoi 
districts ^'hldn nave ten-'sen^ r high schools, twenty junior 
hijgh schools, and sixty- six' eleiaehlary schools. Colorado 
Spring*-, has four colleges j^all located *^'ithin the city 

-Information obtai4ed from she Boulder, Colorado^ 
Chanfijer of Commerce. . ' - 



St iko-y#ar vo^aUonally-gsarei icstitutioa,. Ihe Colorado 
College, fouuied in 1854, is a>i%atelV indowed, aoa- 
sectariaii, coeducational ingUtutidrt^-. me Oal^^rsity 
of eoloT4do *££ ^alomdo Springs is A state-sponsoted- 
cosducAtioRsl InstitetioBloefsring feachelot^s def,xees 
ia arts and scififi-ss, b^si^sss adaijiistratio^,.ed«catioa,. 
aiid engineering! and sas-gey's degrees i£\>\d\%^5^ adiainis- 
traEiott, aatflemitics, educat^loa, electrical 'engiiieering, 
and pufelic adsinistraxion, ffazarone BiUe College Is ' 
also located in Colorado Springs, ^ • -^^l , 

Fort Morgan 0!or^an Coimty) - . : > ^ 

The Port Morgan area, including the fwnjs oi' Wiggins 
and Brush, is Xoclited in northeastern Coloi^ado spproxiiaately 
"S ©ilss northeast of t-.-nver. Fort Morotja hsjs'a pppulatloa * 
o£ S,0QO; Wiggins, 34 2 1 and Brash, 3,37>. " The' area is 
priisaray agricultural, but does include a- sugar aill, 
gasoline and natur.ni gas plan*:s,.'irrigac3on- pipe factories, 
a b::. f packing planr., and a modular home pla^t. 

The public schools enroll l,?-96 ,elementar>' students, 
aSO junior high students, amd 038 senior high students. : Oyer 
half of ^ the students are busseC into the schools*/ MorgW 
County Coasjuunity College is also located in Fore Horgan." 



^ ; ,^If»for»at3on obtained from the Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, ChsTsber. of Cosunerce* - . ' . - 

'Inforsytioh obtained from the Port |.iorgan, Colorado. 
Chamifer of CoifliJierce. . ' * 
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" ^^^^^1^ ton* 'Denver 

the Littleton school district vas chbssn to represent 
the Denver city area, littletoa is loceted in the souths 
ce&trsl pps-tion of the laetropoUtaa area'. The Ifenver ss^rq- 
poUtan srea is tl^e tfeenty-stxth largest metropolitan area in 
the United States, Kith an estiirt^ed population of 1,500,000, 

Denver's Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SI^A 
as defined by the Census Bureau) consist^ of Adajss, Arapa^ee* 
BQuld^Tt Denver, Douglas,' Gilpin, and Je'fferson counties. 
For this study, .Boulder was considered as a separate area. , 

' The Denver metropolitan area is the ninth fastest 
growing in the Ifeited States. Popula.tion increase between 
i960 and 1970 was about thirty-two percent. It is projected 
that Denver wili .continue to grow at about the sase rate 
through the 1970 *.s, reaching a total population of 1,800,000 
by 19S0, s.pd doublijjf its present populai^ion by' the year 2000. 

Denver is second only to h^ashington, D.C, in teriss 
of the level of educational attainment of its population. 
The sedian nujnber of school years completed by those who are 
2S years-of-age « • older is 12.6 in Denver and 12.7 in 
W'ashington, D.C. In the Denver metropolitan area, ' there 
are nine four-year colleges and two junior colleges.^ 

Gra nd Junct ion 

Grand Junction is located in the Grand Valley of the 
Colorado River in western Colorado. It is the county^seat 

, ^Information obtained from the Denver, Colorado, Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Of Mesa County, vhich is. the tiost populous in all oi weetSTii 
Colorado. Grand Junction is a regional trade center becausa 
of its access to laajor highway, rail, and airline systeiss. 

During the 1950 's. Grand Junction vas the center of the 
uraniysa exploration and developaent projects sponsored by the 
government. As the nation strives to aeet current energy 
desiands-, the development of the vast supplies o^ oil shale 
and coal in the region will have an impact on the Grand 
Junction >aconoiny. At the same. time ^ Grand Junction is 
expanding' and diversifying it| tocal economic ba^e with 
industrial and commercial developments. 

The population of this comm?maxy has been growing 
steadily during the past decade, and it is now the largest 
cjty in wester t Colorado, with an estimated population of 
27,000 in 1574, Mesa County had nearly 60,000 estimated 
population in 1974, 

Grand Junction is served by Mesa County School District 
tSl. There are nineteen elementary schools, five junior high, 
schools, twc jtmior-senior high schools, and three senior 
high schools. Two vocational schools and three parochial 
eleiaentary schools are also available. Grand Junction is ,the 
hor.e of Mesa College, which provides extensive vocational, f 
adult education, and academic courses* to over 2,500 students! 
The Intermotintain Bible College and Western Colorado Univer- 
sity are also located in* Gran 4 Junction. 

In 1974, there were 26,560 Mesa^'County residents in the 
total labor force. Of this number, sixty percent were from 
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Grand Junction, with the reaaining labor force drawn from a 
thlrty-aile radius which includes Orchard, Mesa, FruitvaX« and 
several surrounding rural coisanunities. The largos t employers 
are the retail and wholesale trades eniploying 5,400, followed 
by the goyemiaent C4,2S0) and the service industries (3,650)* 
Agriculture and sanufacturing are also strong in the coaanunity. 

Pueblo 

Pueblo, located approxiraately 25 miles east of the 
front range in southern Colorado, has a city populatioa of 
107,000 people, and a county population of 126,000 people. ' 
The rate^ of growth in this area over the past fifteen years 
has beejf about seventeen percent. 

The noa-«gr4cul'turaa woTlc foycs TfOMb^rs* about 42,000, 
while agriculture accounts for ne^arly 1,000 'workers. The 
CFSI Steel Corporation is the largest employer, essploying 
over 6,S00 people'. The other lar^ge einplcyar is the Pueblo 
Army Depot with approximately 2,000 einployees. There are 
several other industrial firms eroplo)djig-£roin two hundred 
to five hundred people each. 

Educational facilities xnclude thirty-eight elementary 

schools, twelve mddle schools or junior highs, and six high 

schools, with a total ^fi^ollment of 30,167 students. Southern 

Colorado University is located within Pueblu, offering both 

vocational courses and the usual academic offerings . 
^ . 

.^Information obtained fro?ii the Grand Junction, Colorado, 
*.fir of Commerce, 

^^Information obtained from the Pueblo, Colorado, ChaPber 
of Cc .rfnerce. 
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Susuaar/ 

, Reference to mp 1 will shovr that with the exception 
of the Fort Mt)'fFfltn/Brush area, all stirvoys were given in tlio 
population centj?rs throughout the state. The Denver ^netro- 
poXitan area, which includes both Littleton And Boulder* h|id 
an osassated population of 1,511,722 in 1975; the Colorado 
Springs metropolitan population in 1973 was estiTnatod* to b© 
290,000 people* imd ^mihlo has a county populatifjn o^ 126,o))0 
persons; Mesa County, of which Grand Junctionals the Center, 
had a 1974 ostiroato of 60,000 people. The reciaining area, . 
Morgan County, had a 1973 population of 21,040. Th© areas 
represented in the survey contain a total population of , 
2,008,760, while the state's ostimatsd population for'l975 
was 2,678,&47. The areas^ included in the survey thus 
represent approximately seventy- five percent of the 
population of Colorado. 

Collection of Data 
A letter explaining the purpose of the study was sent ' 
to Dr. Calvin Frasier, Colorado Coramiss io ner of Education, 
asking for his support of the study. He later sent a 
letter that could bo duplicated and used as needed expressing 
his interest in the project. A letter was then prepared 

^^Jaraes E. Brown and Gary M, Clark, personal letter 
dated June I'i, 1975, to Calvin M, Frazier, Commissioner of 
Education, Colorado Department of Education (see appendix C). 

^2calvin M. Frazier, Commissioner of Education, 
Colorado Department of Education, iette? to Brown and 
Clark dated October 7, 1975 (see appendix C) . 
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to- send to the sUjierlntondoiits o£ oach district, along nUh 
A copy of Dr, Frazier's lettor, requesting tho district's 
participation. ^2 Ujion return of a letter agreoing to tnke 
part in the project, the authors called the people 
Indicated by the superintendents and arrangeinents were iflado 
to administer tho questionnaires. Administration the 
vocatibnal portion was done by Clark and the non- vocational 
portion was done by Brown. All questionnaires wore adroinis- 
terod and collected as goon as each group was completed, 
assuring ona' hundred percent return cf the student 
qwtis tionnaires . 

Each district was asked to provide appro ximacely 125 
vocational and 12S non -vocational students, If possible, to 
be surveyed; Vocational students surveyod wore from both 
comprehensive high schools and area vocational schools, 
while the non- vocational students were from schools which 
the vocational students vfould have attended hod they not 
taken a vocational program. All non-vocational students 
were selected by the individual districts and included 
students from English, foreign language, mathematics, 
science, and social science classes. 

The number of 125 was picked, as this would assure ' 
approximately one hundred students in each section, A total 
of 682 vocational students and 601 non-vocational students 



incl 



l^Copies of letters to the school super in tejidehts are 
uded m appendix E. 

•''<-^ 

^ icon firmat ion letters from the school districts are 
included in appendix E. ' • ' 



coopletod the questionnaire. Vocational parents Teturned 
eighty percent of the tiuestionnaires, and, non* vocational 
parents returned eighty '^one percent. Of the counselors 
surveyed, 08 of the possi|sle 108 questionnaires were 
returned, for a total of iiinety-one percent. Table i 
shows the numbers and percentages of returns submitted by 
parents and coimselors from each district surveyed. As 
noted previously, student to turn was one' hundred percent. 

The subjects taught -unde? the xkdes and Industry and 
Technical programs 85 reported by the school districts to 
the Colorado Stats Board for Community Colleges and Occupa* 
tional Education in the fall, of 1975 inciaded fifty-nine 
different subject classifications Vfith a total of ll^SSa 
students enrolled. The classes are provided in several 
different ways throughout the state. Some districts have 
classes in the high school itself (comprehensive high 
schools), » Some are in an area vocational school run by 
the school district. Others contract with area vocational 
schools or private schools outside of the district. In some 
districts, a- combination of the different methods, is used. • 
Appendix G shows the subject classifications presently 
being taugbt and the number enrolled in each. Also sho\«i are 
thfr numbers of students enrolled in the various programs in " 
each of the surveyed districts. Twenty-ohe -different pre 
grams are represented in these areas ^ with a total -^f 
2,200 students of the H,S52 enrofied in vocational prograins 
In the state,, or approxiiaately twenty perceht of thdse 
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enxolled in stato vocational programs. The tweat^^-one 
pograas represented account for 1Q,X66 of the 11,S52, 
or eighth-eight percent of the students enrolled across 
the state. 

Analysis of Bat a 
The Questiomiaires were individually checked. When 
multiple answers were encountered^ they were r«!coced. If - 
it was obvious that , one answer was appropriate, it was 
marked; otherwise, the question was receded to isissing data. 
For those questions that required, an open end response, the 
responses -rfere categorised and the questionnaires marked. 

o The questionnaires- were then taken' to a cpmercial data 
processing company where the data was punched on computer 
cards. The data processing coaspany also checked and verified 
the cards, -The computer used was at the University of " 
Colorado K^ith the SPSS^^ package to analyse the data. 

The Pearson Product -Moser.t Co'efficient of Correlation 
v-^s computed for four of the hypotheses. The null hypotheses 
were rejected if the correlation was" significant at the .01 
or .OS level, ' , • ■ 

jvliere analysis of variance and subsequent P test were 
used to test the significance of differences aiBong various 
groups used in t.^ils study, the .01 confidence, levels of 
significance were specifically identified. 

. l%orican H. Hie, C, Hadlari Hull, Jean Jenkins, 
Karin -Steinbrenher, and; Dale H. Bent, Statistical Package 
for the goc i al Sciences (Hew York; McSBw-Hiir^oF^^ ' 
Company, \^T^, 
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• . - ' -= 

lihen the ttoms of ,twa groups were to I>e compared, a 
t te^st was used and tlie sigaificance teml q£ .01 used to 
test sigaifl^aace. . , . ■ 

The reaainiag hypotheses were tested- miag Chi -square, 
and the null hypotheses mko reject^ or accepted at the 
,01 level. . " ' • ■ • 

Percentages Ksre figured for the respionses of the 
fteiss pertaiaing to the perceptions of vocational education, 
lliese percptages should h'& useful to those, interested ia , 
affecting' tfc^ perceptions Ksld* by the .various groups. 



CflAPtlE IV . 

pu^ose of this chat|^^$ to pjllfe the statis- 
tical analyses of the ii>^ot%f|s te^^^ iate fetation 

the aatpL gathered % this- stuay.- liie Results will h^. 
presented by a listing; #f the- h^ the' 
hypotheses, and data t'elated to Wch hypotheses of the 
respondents' perceptional p^rtaiaiBg to/ vocational educatioa.- 

: Listing ;of ithe theses " - , 

I, there, is ^o'signMicailt difference ia attittidv* 
toward vocatidSaj. educati^^^ ■ 
students tajkiut Foicationlii j^ducatlon and . ■ 
those Kho do liot, 

2; The^e. is mo. sii^aif^cant. relationship betireeii, ' 
the stqdeatrs decisitort to enroll in a voca- 
itional educatioJT^cotxrse and his/hoF, prior >e 
knowledge of vocational,. education. ' . * '„ 

3. -There is no sigtiif leant relationship bett?eea 
8 student '^S career -goals ' and his/her decision^ 
to enroll In a vocational education course 

4. There is no significant reiationsh^tp, between^ 
the incoae level of the fajniiy and' the'-5tudeat»s 



m 



-- --_ -J. 
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iafiueace d£ pstdjits,. cdtm§#<>5^fclua peers.. / 
on the a^ti^a&. toiraf I ^c^^ / 

. 'Of tint vocatrioirai iftiae^t sad kpn^tvd^ilti^iai 1-4^ , 
"Student,* ^ ' - A. . 4 

7. There is m signifioaat rei^tioilshi|^^^^ / 
the p^mti* attitude tomT^\icnWQm%< \ \ 

education and the stydeat^s AttthMi't^M^M ' t' 

' ': - -'^ .' ' X» ' * . 
vocamosal education, ^- _ 

■ ' ■ ■ ^ .- * ' - - 

8. There is ixo si^iHc^at i^elatioiisjiip^^^^ 



* She parents *-kso^iedg0 of v<^cationtil ^uc&tion 

9. There is no si^if icant relationship,.^»:etween 
the educational level of the parent apd h£^/ 
her attitude tow^ fd vocatioaal educatioil. 
10 » There is no sigrUicant relatiojishii^: between 
^ a couiiselo5*»s 4nonedg^ of vocation^ educa- 
tion and his/her attitude toward VoqatioaaX 
education. 



v 



il. Thcxe is no sigalfieaat relatioaship hetweeit 
tBe counselors' work experience outside the 
. academic t«)Tld and the ratio of Counsel ees, 
enrolled in vocational education. 

, ■ ■ ' • 'M . ' ' '~ 
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12. There is m significant difference in the 
ratio of students enrolled in vocacional 
education courses by those counselors with ; 
a favorable attitude toward vocational I- . 
education and those with an unfavorable 
attitude toward vocational education. 

13. There is no significant differente in the 
• .parents' attitude toward vocatioiml education 

and the counselors' perception of tlifexparents' 

i " ' i 

' attitude toward voj^ational education. ' ^ 

14. There 'is no significant relationship between 
a student's grades and the coiihselor's 
attitude toward enroiling the student in 

a vocational education course. ' ^ 

15. There is no significant difference in the 
attitudes of student?, parents, or counselors 
toward vocationafl education amoilg the metro- 
ipolitan areas of. Cblorado. 

* Analyses /of the Hypotheses . 

HYPOTHESIS 1 . THERh' IS NO SIGNIFICANT, DIFFERENCE IN 
ATTITUDE TO^fARD VOCATIONAL ^EDUCATION BETl^EEN THOSE STUDENTS 
TAKING VOCATIONAL. EDUCATION '^^ND. THOSE IWO DO NOT. ' 

As can be seen from the information presented in 
table, 2, a cojnparison of the 'attitude "Scores for vocational 
and non-vocational^ students indicates a significant difference 
in attitude toward vocational education, with the vocational 
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students showing a more favorable attitude than the 
non- vocational students. 

Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. 

. Z^' TABLE 2 . 

ATTITUDE SCORES TOV/ARD VOGATIONAL 
EDUCATION BY STUDENTS ENROLLED WITH STUDENTS NOT 
ENROLLED IN A VOCATIONAL COURSE 



Group 


"Number 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 
Attitude = . 

Score y/ 


VpeationaT 








students 


682 


.98 


' 2.77 / -//^ 


Non- vd c at i onal 




♦ 


y /.5.0;1** 


students 


599 


• 64 


2^54 








/ 



**Signixicant at the .01 level. / 



/ 



HYPOTHESIS^. THERE IS NO SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIP 
BETIVEEN THE STUDENT^S DECISION TO EtiROLL IN A VOCATIONAL - 
EDUCATION COURSE AND HIS/HER /PRIOR KNOWLEDGE OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. . 

/ 

^ To determine the inowledge o£ vocational education by 

non-vocational students and vocational students prior to 

• / 

enrolling, question? or s|ateinents were presented as shown 
in tables 3 through 9. Vocational stude/^ts were asked to 
.respond as they would have before enrolling. 

A comparison of the responses of vocational students 
and non-voc.atibnal students relating to their knowledge of 
vocational education illustrates a significant difference 

98 • 
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TABLE 3 



FREQUENCIES OF STAJDENT RESPONSES TO THE STATEMENT 
"MY- COUNSELOR SHOWED. ME WHICH VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION COURSES ARE AVAILABLE." 



uXQUp 


Quite 
a 
Bit 


Very 

Some Little None 


Total 


Vocational 
students 


137 


Z"42 . 106 189 


674 


Non-vocational 
students 


18 


84 82 ^ 415 


599 


Total 


155 


226 188 604 


1,273 


X2 = 252; df 


3; significant at the .01 leveL 
TABLE 4 




FREQUENCIES OF STUDENT RESPONSE^ TO THE QUESTION 
"DID YOU TAKE ANY INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES 
i IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL?*' 


' > i Yes 
- Group Mcjre than 


Yes Yes Yes 
3 3 2 1 No Total 


Vocational 
students 


69 


97 172 192 137 


667 ^ 


Non- vocational 
students 


22 


34 113 151 281 


601.. 


Total 


91 


131 285 343 418 1 


,268 


X2 = 118; df = 


4; significant at the .01 level. 





\ 
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TABLE S 

FREQUENCIES OF STUDENT RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION. 
"HOW MANY OP YOUR FRIENDS TAKE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION?" 



Group 



Vocational 
students 

Non-ypcational 
students 

Total 



00 

e: o 



do 



2: 



to 



357 

90 
447 



164 

117 
281 




2 . 
X = 292; d£ == 3; significant at the .01 lejml. 

V * 

TABLE 6 

FREQUENCIES' OF STUDENT RESPONSESfvTO THE^ QUESTION 
"HOW OFTEN IN THE PAST YEAR MVE^^^ THE ' 
OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT A LOCAL ^USTRY 
(NOT WHERE YOU WORK)?" 




0) 

c: o 

So 



r-l 

O 

cn 

o 
u 



u 
o 

0) o 

c a: 



O 



o 



Vocational 
s tudents 


29 


' 41 


78 


W IT-" 

208 


0^ 

313- 


669 


Non-vbcationaL 
students 


10 


■ 20 


71 


170 


.330 


601 


Total 


39 

/ 


' 61 

- / 


149 


3/78 


643- 


1,270 



X = 17.5; d£ = 4;. significant at the .01 level. 
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.TABLE 7 



FREQUENCIES OF STUDENT RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION 
"HAVE YOU EVER BEEN IN A VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION CLASSROOM?" 



Group u'c , ' ' c . ^ • 

03 O f-t 

\ 0 P. 'H4J O S-rt > 2 



Vocational 














students 


176 


264 


76 


62 


60 


638 


Non- vocational 














students ^ 


23 


61 


63 


138 


316 


601 


Total ' 


199 


325 


139 


200 


376 


1,239 



X = 448; d£ =4; significant at the .01 level. 



TABL^ 8 



FREQUENCIES OF STUDENT RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION 
"HAVE YOU EVER ATTENDED AN: ORIENTATION PROGRAM * 
THAT EXPLAINED IVHAT VOCAI^IONAL EDUCATION 
. PROGRAMS ARE AND WHAT THEY OFFER?" 



Group 


Yes ■ • 


No 


Tota-L 


Vocational 
students 


359 


^308 


667 


Non- vocational 
students 


, , , < 


' 466' 


600 


Total 


. 493 


- 774 


\ 1,267 



X = 130; d£ = 1; significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE 9, 

FPvEQUENCIES OF STUDENT RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION 
. "HOW MUCH DO YOU PEEL YOU KNOW ABOUT * 
WHAT HAPPENS IN A VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION COURSE?" 



Group 



o 
bo 

o 

& 
o 

AS 

o 
o 



o 

H 

Ss 
o 

o 
o 
o 



4J 

o 

^ o 

*H O 

O A? 

a: o 



03 

o 

O 
3 

> 



to 

O 

2; 



O 



Vocational 
students 


153 


211 


215 


64 


24 


667 


Nbn- vo ca t ion al 
students 


8 


37 


116 


289 


150 


6U0 


Total 


■°-461 


248 


331 


'353 


174 


1,267 



X2 = 514; df = 4; significant at the .01 level. 

in. each case, vritli the vocational students having the greater 
knowledge and the non-vocational students Tiaving the lesser 
knowledge. This implies a relationship between a student's 
knowledge of vocational education and his/her decision 
whether to enroll. 

The nuil hypothesis is therefore rejected. 

HYPOTHESIS 3. THERE IS NO. SIGNftlCANT RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN A STUDENT'S CARfeER COALS AND HIS/HER DECISION TO 
ENROLL IN A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSE. 



ERIC 
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Students were aslced, "What kind of work do you expect 
to be doing ten years from now?" The responses were then 
placed in one of fiv£ categoHes : 

1. A job or profession that requires a degree 

2. A job that requires education beyond high 
school, not of a vocational nature 

3. A job requiring training of a vocational nature 

4. An unskilled joT) that requires no formal training 

5. Uncertain about the future 
Ah analysis of the 'responses to the question, as 

Illustrated in table 10, shows that there is a significant 



A 



TABLE 10 ■ . 

A COMPARISON OF FREQUENCIES OF STUDENT CAREER GOALS 
BETOEN VOCATIONAL STUDENTS MJi 
NON-VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 





Vocational 
Students 


Non- vocational 
Students 




Career Goals 


Number 


Number 


Total 


Requires a degree 


4 


18'9 


193 


Further education 
(not v6cati'6nally 
related) 


14 


135 


149 


Requires vocational 
training 


401 


51 


452 


Unskilled job 


1 


70 


71 


Uncertain 


129 


114 


2-43 


Total 


549 


559 


1,108' 



X2 = 615; df = 4-; significant at the .oi level. 
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relationship between vocational students and their career 
goals, as well as between non- vocational students and 4eir 
career goals. 

Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. 



HYPOTHESIS 4. THERE IS 1^0 SIGHTFICANT RELATIONSHIP 
BETPffiEN THE INCOME-LEVEL OF THE FAMILY AND THE STUDENT'S 
ATTITUDE TOIYARD-'VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

• As can be seen from the data displayed in table 11., 
a correlation of student mean attitude scores with family 
income level shows the correlation to be insignificant. 
Therefore, the null hypothesis is accepted. 



TABLE 11 

RELATIONSHIP- OF STUDENT MEAN ATTITUDE SCORE 
TO FAMILY INCOME" L^VEL . 



rrt ^2 tJ O .H .p O 

U a i3 "rf f-i -rt o d .H 



1,-212 2.66 .3918 3.73 SUS -.0151 



NS 



HYPOTHESIS 5 . THERE IS NO* SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN THE STUDENT'S ETHNIC BACKGROUND AND HIS/HER ATTITUDE 
TOWARD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Reference to the data presented in table 12 will show 
that an analysis' of variance of attitude scores ojl the 

104 ■ // 
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. TABLE 12 

f 

MAEYSIS OF VARIANCiB 0? ATTITUDE SCORES 
■OF STUDENT BTiOilC GROUPS 



o ^ ■ . Sum of Mean 

Source o£ Variance df Squares Square 



Between, groups 5 1.292 .2S84 

Within groups 1,223 187.852 -.155.6/ / , 



'Total 1,228 189;14^ 



*Not significant. 



v-jr 



various student ethnic groups indicates an^ F ratio of 136 <■ 

an-- - ; 7 ■ * ' 

This is not significant.. ^ , ' . 

Therefore., the null hypothesis is ac^cspted. 

' HYPOTHESIS 6. THERE IS NO SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE IN 
THE INFLUENCE OF PARENTS, COUNSELORS,' AND i>EERS ON THE 
■ATTITUDE TOWARD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF THE VOCATIONAL 
STUDENT AND NQN- VOCATIONAL STUDENT. ? ■ - ■ 

The infotniation, -presented l|i tahle 13 displays -a 
comparison between vocational students and non- vocational 
students concerning the. influence 'Of couns^el^rs, peers, 
and parents on their decision whether to -^ajce a vocational 
education c.purse. The information indicates a significant , - 
difference between the groups concerning who has the most 
influehce. 

The null hypothesis is therefore rejected. 
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TABLE 13 



A COmRlSON OF FREQOENCiES 0? STUDENTS RSPORTING 
AS TO WHO' HAS THE .\OST INBtiFENCE UPOW VOCATIONAL 
AND NON-VOCATIONAL STUDENTS CONCERNING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION- GOUHSBS— ' 
COUNSELORS, PEERS OR PAREfe r 



Counselors , Peexs Parents Totai 



Vocational 
students ' - 


* J - ' - ----- . / . 

71 135 


80 286 


Non- vacrfeibnal 
-students 


48 84 


95 228 


Total.. ■ : 


^19 . ) .2lf 


176' . . 514 , 


■ ' p = ll.A^i df » 7 


; significant at the ..01 level. : 

* - * 



T{teRE' IS tifO SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN THE PARENTS' ATTITUDE TOWARD VOCATIONAL EDUCAT^IOK/ 
AND THE STUpNT'S ATTITUDE TOWARD fOCATIONAL^EPUCATION. 

A 'comparison of mean attitude scores of voca|i«>nal 
students and parents of vocational studentsV as shown in. 
, table 14>T :reveals the parents to have a higher laeaiij 
therefore, a moti favorable attitude toward Arocational 
education' than their sons and daughters., 

A similaif comparison between non- vocational .students 
and' parents of non- vocational students, also shora in. 
table 14i displays a similar result, in tha* the parents 
again have a highe'r mean, and- therefore,^ a more favorable . 
attitude than their sons and daughters : ' 

As the comparison for both group^ is significant, ' 
the null hypothesis is rejected. 
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TABEE 14 



COmRXSp 0 MEAN' ATTITUDE SCORES TOWARD VdGATTOKAl 

^Sfi^fEFe^^^^^^W stupentI ira paS of 
. yomitm students and kon-^ocational students 

WITH PARENTS op NON-VOGATIONAL S^DENtS 



sate 



/ , " Mean 

« Standard Attitude 

jsroujf Number Deviation Scoi-e 



Vbcatit^nal 










. Students , 


■' 682 


.99 


2.77 




' '^kreiits i 
-^^-N6n-\'bcational 


. 154-1 




s/--^ 2.97 

< 


3. 8 J** 


Students 






2.54 




^arei^ts 


. * * • 
4? 8 


.92 


' 2.76 


4.49** 



**Slfaificant at the '.•01 level. . j 

Hvpopesisj^. mERE IS no signipigant relationship 

BMr^fSEN THE ^AliNTS' KNOi/LEDGE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
tUEm ATTiTUDE TOWARD VOCATIONAL -EDUGATiON. 

To 4eterniiae. the parents* knowledge (Concerning 
¥pcatiohal edtication,, five statements or questions were 
preseitted to each pajrent. Each question is presented in 
table 41 i» appendix" I, sh^pwing nti'iaber and percentage of 
respon$«. Tne jneaft score of all of the questions was then 
correl^tea j/|€h the par'ents' meifL attitude score, as shown 
ill taMe 15. |^oT^relation c^f '.6^98 was obtained at the .01 
level o-£<^i^i:^|!-ance. \ 

Ther^ore;,' although the corrVlatiofi' is low, it is 

■ . ■ . ' i: ■ - ' ' \ " < . 

Significant, -^pnd the null hypothesis is rejected. 



• 87 , 
' TABfcE is 

COmRiSON OV PME?iTS' mm ATTITUDE SCORE 
WITH PARENTS' ^ffiAN- -KNOKIEDGE SCORE 



/ 

Sn 


Mean 

Attitude 

Score 


Standard 
Deviation 


o 

WOO ^ 


•0 o 

« > 
COP 


Coefficient 
of 

eprrelation 


u ' 

'1 • - 

u 

bo 

CO 


970 


2.87- 

V 


.401 


1.93 


• 50 

> 


.098 





\ 



H yPOfHESIS 9 . THERE IS NO SIGNI3FICANT RELATIONSHIP 



-'1 



BETfiffiEN THE EDUtlATIONAL L2VEL OF 1^ PARENT mn RIS/HEK 
ATTITUDE TOWpD VOCATIONAl EDUGATioN. ' 

A coTrelatioa of- parents* mean attitude score was done 
with the falthers* education level, the mothers' edjication 
level, and an average of both fathers and mothers. The 
' correlation with the fathers' education level was -.OS 8 ? 
at the .OS level of significance,' The correlation of 
the mothers* education level was not significant. The 
correlation with the average of hoth\fathers and mothers 
was -.OSS, significant at the .OS lev^l. These results 
are tabulated in table 16. 

Correlation was slight but significant for both 
the fathers' education level,, and the fathers '.and mothers' 
combined average education level. Therefore, the null 
hypothesis is rejected. 
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* * 

JlEUTIONSHrP OF PARETO * l-IfiaN ATTITUBB 
« SCORE TO TfffilR EDUCATIOij LfiVEL ^ 



« o 



tatfiers__J95 ' 2.87 ' .401 2.77 2.19 -.058 
Mother^ 932 2.87 .401 2 12 1.78 -,02S 
Average, 86S '2.87 .401 2.45 1.7^5 -.059 



.05 

m 

.05 



HYFOTHHSISJji. THERE IS NO SIGfTiFICANt RELATIONSHIP 
BETWBEN A CCUJ;SBL0R»S KNmEDGE OF.VoCATIOKAriDUCATION AND 
.H|^/HER ATTITtJDE TOIfAiffi" :K{}CATI0NAL EDUtexON. ~ ^ ' 

Counselors were asked to respoi!.dr^ three questions 
•or statements that would indicate knoi^ledge of ^vocational - 
education (see-^tahle 42, appendix 1) . >< { / 

A correlation between the nean s<^oxe of the questions 
an^-the counselors* mean attitude score^ as displayed in 
table 17, shows very little, if any, relationship hetween 
attitude toward vocational education and Imowledge o£ 
vocational education. . - , * * 

The null hypothesis is tlierfefore accepted. 

■' 'HYPOTHESIS 11. THERE IS NO |-^iG^^lFICA^^T REUTIOHSHIP 
BET1*EEN THE COUNSELORS' WORK BXi>E|u:EHCE OUXSIt)E THE ACADBSC 



TABLE 17 

^^^^^^^ OF COUNSELORS' MEAN ATTITUDE SCORE 





















Moan 

Attitude , 
Score , * ^ 


"Xi o 
^ o 


to 

<o 

j:; 3r f4 
« O O 

o 5 o 


"XJ o 
h«H 

ts +» 

C«f* 
CO J» 

■ ^ -. 


Coefficient 
of 

Correlation 


Significance 


95 


'3. OS 




1*54. 


.77 


.1661 


NS 





Wm.fASid THE RATIO OF GOUNSELEES ENROLLED IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. " ' . 

the responses of counselors indicating their work 

* ' - - 

experience was compared wilj|i the ratio of s^tudents thev 
reported' enrolling in vocational education courses. 

As can he seen in table 18.^ there was no significance; 
. therefore, the null hypothesis is accepted. , . 



HYPOTHESIS 12 . THERE IS NONSIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE 
IN THE RATIO OF STUDENTS. ENROLLED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COURSES BY THOSE COUNSELmS I^ITH A FAVORABLE ATTITUDE 
TOWARD VOGATIONAL EDUCATION AND THOSE teH AN IfiJFAVORABLE 
' ATTXTlfDE TOJfARD VOCATIONA|i' EDUCATION. 

One can pote from fhe data in table 19 that an 
.^>iKilysis of variance of counselors' attitude scores with 

the ratio of students enrolled in a vocational program 
.^-^es not show any significant- difierence. 

Therefore, the null' hypothesis is accepted. 

liO 
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» ■ TABLE 18 . . 

A COhiPARr|ON OF COUNSELORS' WORK EXPERIENCE OTHER THAN 
IN EDUCATION WITH THE NUMBER OF COUNSELEES 
. ENROLLED. IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





1 


. Years 


Work Experience 




Njimber-of 
. Counselees' 
Enrolled 


u 

>% 

o 




o u 

O 

• 1 


• 

to ' 

w 
o u 

0) 


^ 2 

o o 
o 


«J 
'P 

C 
H 


0 - Q 




2 


12 






38 




A 


n 
U 


10 


9 


8 


31 ^ 


20 • iQ 


n 
u 


n 
U 


4 




3 


9 


30 39 


p 


0 


2 


3 


2 


7 


40 49 


0 


0 


0 


1 . 


3 . 




SO - S9 ^ 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


; -4 . • 


60 - 69 


0 


.. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


70 • 79 


0 




0 


V i 


. 1 


2 


-80 - 89 


0 


0 . 


0- 


0 


1 


1 


90 - 100 


0 


p 


■ 0 % 


. 0 


1 


1 


Total 


6. 


2 


29 


30 ! 


30 


97 



rY2%4!,!;li 3^ =.152; not significant at the". 05 level 
CX" figured for individual cases, not grouped data as 
s|iown in table.) . 
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TABLE 19 .. , ■ 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF COUNSELORS' ATTITUDE SCORES WTTH 
THE RATIO OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN A v6gSal PRdCR^^ 



Source of Variance 


df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Squaire 


. F 


Ainong groups 
Within groups 


4 
92 


.6242 

,.10.4965 


.1560" 
.1141 




Total 


96 


ll.i207 







*Not significant 



ill 
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HYPOTHESIS 15. THERE IS"nO SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENGE IN 
THE PARENTS* ATTITUDE TOWAPJ? VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND, THE 
COUNSELORS' PERCEPTION OF THE PARENTS' ATTITUDE TOWARD 
VOCATIONAL . EDUCATION. 

From the information illustrated in table 20, it can 
be seen that a coinparison of parents' attitude toward voca- 
tional education and the counselors' perception of the 
parents' attitude toward vocational education reveals a 
significant -difference between their perception and the 
parents' attitude, for both the vocational and non- vocational 
groups. The qouhselors, perceived the parents as having a 
more negative attitude than they actually held. 
The null hypothesis^ is therefore rejected. 

^ ^ > TABLE 20 / Ci- 

^°^nn?IS?L°S ATTITUDE SCORES TOWARD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION OF PARENTS OF VOCATIONAL STUDENTS AND 
PARENTS OF NON- VOCATIONAL STUDENTS, AND - 
COUNSELORS' VIEW OF PARENTS' ATTI-^UDE 
TOWARD i/OGATIONAL EDUCATION 



Group 


Number 


Deviation 


, Mean ' 
Attitude 

Score t 




Vocational parents 


541 


.85 


2.9/ 

- / 7.52** 
•?.l/7 

X 

2./76 


^ Counselors^ view of \ 
parent attitude 


98 


.98 


Non-vocational parents 


488 , 


- .92 


'.Counselors^ view of 
parent attitude 


98 


.98 


1 5.45** 

2(.17 


**Significant at the .01 level. 
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HYPOTHESIS 14 . raERE IS NO SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN A STUDENT'S GRADES AND THE COUNSELOR'S ATTITUDE 
TOWARD ENROLLING THE STUDENT IN A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COURSE. 

As can be seen by the figures in tables 21 and .22,. an 
analysis of variance was done of student grade average with 
two statements concerning counselors enrolling the student 
in a vocational class. IVhen grade average was compared with 
responses to the statement, ••^f>'■ counselor recommended that ' 
I take a vocational educatioii.^class ah F ratio, of 56.49 
was recorded, which is significant.. Comparing grade average 
with responses to the statement, "My counselor showed me 
which vocational education courses are available," an F 
ratio of 24.87 was determined, which is also significant. 

Both statements being "significant , the null hyppthesis 
is rejected. - 

.^il TABLE 21 ' 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF STUDENT GRADES WITH COUNSELORS* 
RECOMMENDATION TO TAKE A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASS 



Source of Variance 


'V df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Between groups 
Within groups 


1 

1,255 


100.86 
2,240.p5 


100.86 
1.7.9 


t 

I 

561.49** 


Total 


1,256 


/ 

•2.;341.81 







\ 



**Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE 22 

ANALYSIS OF VARIAkCE OF STITOENT GRADES WITH COUNSELORS- 
SHOWING STUDENT WHICH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
.COURSES ARE AVAILABLE 



/ Sum of Mean 

Source of Variance df Squares ^Squate F 

Between groups 3 131.88 43.96 

24 87** 

Within groifps 1,268 2,241.31 1.77 



' Total 1,271 2,373i/L9 



V 



\ 



**Significant at the .01 level. 

\ ' . ' ■ ■ 

HYPOTHESIS 15 . THERE IS NO SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE IN 

THE ATTITUDES OF STUiDENTS, PARENTS, OR COUNSELORS TOWARD 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMONG THE METROPOLITAN AREAS OF 
COLORADO. " . 

.The results of analyses of variance which were ■ 
completed for each- of the groups (students, parents, and 
counseioTs) Kith-each of'the six areas surveyed are shown 
in table 23. / ' ' ^ 

The F ratio for ail groups is insignificant; therefore, 
the null hypothesis is accepted.- 



/ 
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TABLE 23 



ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ATTITUDE SCORES OF 
■ STUDENTS „ , PARENTS , AND COUNSELORS IN 
SIX METROP.OLITM AREAS OF COLORADO 



Source o£,' Variance 



Sum of Mean 
df Squares Square 



Students 

Between /groups 
Within groups 

Total 



5 

1,277 
1 , 282 



1.89 
350.01 

351.90 



\ 

38 
27 



1.38 



Parents 

Between groups- 5 ' 1.43 

« 

' Within groups 1,024 . '30.2,16 

Total' 1^029 303.59 



.29 

.-30 



.97 



Counselors 

Between groups 
Within gro.ups 



5 
92 



. 2.49 
20.78 



,■ ■50 ' 
23 



2.20' 



Total 


97 


\ 23.27 











*N6t significant. 

The reader is invited to ^review the summary of the 
null hypotheses located in. appendix H.. Tl^is review 
indicates whether the hypotheses were accepted or rejected, 
the level of significance, and the statistical method used. 
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Respondents' Perceptions and Knowledge 
Information in this section is related to the hypotheses 
presented in the previous section. The responses are shown 
both by number responding and by percentage responding to 
each choice. Missing responses are not always included. 

Vocational Education and the Economy 

The data in this section, deals Mith statements concern- 
ing vocational education and the economy, and tables 43 through^ 
46 Cappendix J) will -'be referred to in the comments that follow. 
> An analysis of table 43 indicates the majority of those, 

surveyed, over 50 percent of those responding, agreed with . 
the statement that sound vocational education is the'^founda- 
tion of a 'healthy e.cQnomy. Parents were the most in agreement, 
while counselors agreed with the statement the least of any 
group-. A rather large number of students C39..-.4 percent of 
•the vocational students and 52.2 percent of the non-voca- 
tipnal students) were unsure of how they felt about. the 
statement. Few in any group disagreed, with the highest 
rate of disagreement coming from the counselors . . 

^ The data in table 44 shows a positive atti^tude by all 

vocational education will help 
solve unemployment problems, Parents and counselors werei 

undecided approximately one -fourth of the tim.4, while « 
students were,' the larges.t group being unsure, 'about the 
statement. Disagreement with the statement ranged from 
less^than 10 percent for students and vocational parents, 
to a high of 16.3 percent for counselors. 
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The information in table 45 shows a surprisingly large 
percentage of those responding agreeing with the statement 
that vocational education is becoming increasingly valuable 
in the present job market.. All groups were in\the 90 percent 
range except the non-vocational students, who indicated. 75 
percent agreement. Twenty-one percent o£ the non -vocational 
students were undecided, while others^ were undecided/ 5. 5 
percent or Tes-S of the time. Less than 4 percent of any 
. ':group disagreed with the statement, ■ 

A difference of opinion will be found in table 46. 

\ ' - ■ ^ ■ " ' 

"Less than one-fourth of the counselors were uncertain that 

students who t^k?, vocational education would have a better 
chance to find employment than students x^ho go to college-. 
Nearly half of all others were unsure about this. Counselors 
were about evenly split betv/eeh agreeing with the statement 
and disagreeing with'jt. A large number of vocational 
students and vocational parents believed that there was a 
better chance for employment with vocational education, than, 
with college, but the larger number of non^vocational parents 
and, particularly, non-vocational students did not agree that 
vocational education provided a better chance to find employ- 
ment than college. , '~ 

In summary, a large percentage of those' questioned - 
felt that vocational education was necessary for a strong 
economy, and an overv/helming majority felt that it was 
becoming increasingly valuable in the present job market. 
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Over half felt that vocational educatior. would help solve 
problems caused b)r, unemployment. There was diverse reaction 
to whether a studfent enrolled in vocational education would . 
stand a better chance to find employment th^n a student who 
went to college. Those involved in. vocational education 
(vocational students and vocational parents) tended to agree 
that the vocational education student h^d a better chance 
for employment; while those not involved "in vocational 
education (non-vocational students and non-vocational parents) 
leaned i^ the other -dorection. Counselors were split on 
this last issue, with a few more agreeing than disagreeing 
with the statement. ■ f 

'The information presented in- this section is related 
to hypothesis 3, which is concerned with a student's career 
goals and a decisiph whether to .enroll in a vocational 
educatn.on course. 



Perceptions of Vocational -. Ediication 

'■ ■ ,. ' 

A number of state;nent'Sx were inciuded in the que'stionr 

naire to ascertain attitudes toward vocational education of 
the different groups surveyed for this study (see tables 47 
through 57, appendix K) . ^ 

Nearly 90 percent of the parents either.agreed or 
strongly agreed v/ith the idea that vocational education is 
better for some students than college, .as can be seen iv the 
results m table 47. Students were somewhat lower in th^ . . 
number that agreed or strongly agreed than their parents and 
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counselors, with 71.5 percent of the vocational students and 
64.3 percent of the npn-vocatxonal students ih this category. 
Overall response was. general agreement with' the statement* 
As indicated by the figures in table 48, most of ' 
those responding felt that working with one's hands was as 
worthwhile as working with one's mind. Students felt .this 
way about three-fourths of th^ time, and adults ranged, from 
about 90,, pet-cent and aboveC * ..^ 

Analysis of the data in table 49 shows that the majot- 
ity.of students, parespits, and counselors felt vocational 
education can provide a prestigious career. The counselors 
indicated the 'strongest' feel,ing about this, with ^ver 80 
percent responding in- favor. The non -vocational students 
were the leas^t impressed.' Over 50 percent of each group, 
However, felt that vocational education careers were 
■ prestigious. ' ' 

The data indicated by the responses in table 50 
clearly indicates that the (respondents felt vocational 
education is of value to the., school system and not just an 
easy way to get .thrpugh school . Over 90 percent of four 
groups (vocational and non-vo,dational parents, counselors, 
and vocational students) agreed that vocational education 
did have a real benefit. Eighty-five percent of the non- 
vocational students also felt this way. 

One can note from the data in table 51 that vocational 
education careers are felt to be as challenging and interest- 
ing as college careers. Over 80 percent of the parents and 
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counselors disagreed with the stateiaent that vocatioaftl 
careers aren't as challenging or interesting* Only 65 
percent of the non-vocational students agreed that they 
are as interesting and challenging as college careers , 
22 percent were tiridecided, and 14 percent felt college 
careers more chaHekging and interesting. 

As can seen by the figures in table. 52, about one- 
third of all the vocational and non-vocational students were 
uncertain that academic programs, are more valuable than 
vocational programs". A substantially large number of the, 
students agreed concerning the relative importance of the 
two programs. The btlier groups indicated that there was 
little difference in the value of the two programs. 

Although so^e> in all groups were uncertain as to 
whether vocational education limited a student's exposure 
to other occupational choicejs, a large percentage of all 
groups, as expressed by the data in table 53, disagreed ' 
with the statement that vocational education would limit 
a student's exposure to other /forms of caree^r education- 
Using taxpayers' money /^f or vocational education evi- 
dently meets with the appro/al of the respondents. Seventy- , 
four percent of the vocatijiffal parents, 57 perpnt of the 
non-vocational parents, and 71 percent of the counselors did 
not feel vocational edjucation cost too much money. Non- voca- 
tional students were quite uncertain on this point, with 
64 percent responding in this manner^ There' was minimal 
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objection to spending money for vocational education by all 
grQ^ps, These responses are listed in table 54. 

M- everwheliain^ consensus seems to be that public 
schools have the responsibility for provikng vocational 
educ&tiott, with 98 percent of the counselors and over 85 

percent of the parents agreeing ^th this premise. A . 

• ■ 

smallei< percentage of the students agreed>^ but then some 
of theui were uncertain, about the. idea. Table 55 contains 
a breakdown of the responses to this statement. 

According to the information contained in table 56, * 
vocational education should have fewer harrier^ to overcome 
in the future i as over 85 percent of the counselors and 
parents seemed to' realize they had a biased feeling toward 
vocational education. Student responses were also quite 
high in replying to the" statement that parents needed to 
overcome the notion that vocational education is a isecond- 
class education. . ' 

Analysis of the xnlformation ,in table 57 reveals that 
over half of the counselors disagreed that students with 
low grades tool: vocational education. However, over 40 
percent of the counselors did agree with the statement. 
Over SO percent of all groups except non-vocational 
students disagreed with the assumption that students 
with low grades tools vocational education. 

As can be seen in table 24 ^ approximately one- third , 
of the counselors said they counseled mostly B-C students 
into vocational education programs; approximately one-thiTd 
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^ J FREQUENCIES MB PERCBNTAGES OF aRADE RANGE 

\ • OP COt&JSELEBS PtACED IN YOCATIdm 

* PRP.GRAJIS M B^PdSLfBD BY COUNSEIK)MS 



\ 



Grade Range 
of , 
Counselees 




<w/%* A«< 4a 




1 


1-0 


r G ^ 




34,7 


C ^- D - , 


32 . 


32.-7 




0 


» ♦ • « 


equally 


29 


■ 29.6 


No f espouse 


■ 2 '■■ 


2.0 


Total 




100.0 



fcspoaded to primarily placing C- 13 students into vocation^ 
eapcatiORj and approxiraately one- third indicated they 
counseled students equally from all grade rangs^ into 
occupational, programs . . ' , ^ t.; 

M analysis o£ the data in table 2S reveals that 
85 percent of the counselors felt yociitional education a 
worthwhile program that would behefit isost students. 

In sui&iary, the perceptions of vocational education 
varied as viewed by the different groups. Generally, parents 
and coupselors were more certain and more positive in their 
feelings. Most respond'ipg felt that Sforictes with one's hands 
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TABLE ZS 

^^^HSi^HS ^ VERcmmm of eouNSBLORs jiesponbing to 

THE QUESTION, «H01f WOULD YOU BEST DESCRIBE YOM 
FEELINGS ABOUT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS 
' OFFERED AT IBS HI<H SCHOOL LEVEL?" 



Description ox Vocational 
Education at the' High. 
School Level 



Kusaber 



Percent 



A Kbrthwhiie program that 
would hsnofit most 


84 


85. 8 


itost henejicial for lower 
ability students 


S 


5.1 


The program is no t i#orth 
all the exp.ense 


1 


1.0 


Vocational education shottld 
be offered at the post 
high school level rather 
tlsan at the high sciiool 
level 


1 


i.o 


Other 


7 


7.1 " 


Total 




100.0 



was as worthwhile as with the mind. Many felt that vocational 
education careers were as challenging and valuable as academic 
careers and better for mny students, though a .rather large 
nuiaber of students were uncertain. When aslced about the 
prestige of a vocationally related career, students were 
relitiveiy unsure, while all others felt there are such 
careers available wifeh "prestige. 
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Most Involved in the sttjdy disagreed witk, th> idea;; 
that vocational education was of little value, just anV 
eas}r way to get through school, ?»nd thatxmly stijdents 
with low grades toolc vocational education. • -> 

men faced^with the stateiaerit that l^rents. needed to 

ovexcoffie the notion th.^t vocational educati'oja is a second- 

class education, all groups agTeed with ti^ statement, which 

points up the image pro&iea that a|>parently exists. 
\ /* . - "■■ - . 

' Counselors indicated a strong feeling that vocational 

education is a worthwhiii program tliat would benefit most 
students. Ail groups. felt the school system should be 
responsible for providing vocational education. Many were 
undecided or uninformed as to the cost, but ^e:^ few felt ' 
it- was too expensive. 

A few felt that vocational education limited e:!^osure 
to other careers. Students were uncertain about one -fourth 
of the time, but most felt it did not limit exposure to 
other c^x&Qxs, 

As can be seen from this section, "Perceptions of 
Vocational Education," the information has a . relationship 
to hypotheses 1, 10 , and 14. These hy^QthesQs pertain to 
students' attitude toward vocational education,, counselors' 
knowledge and attitude toward vocational education, and 
counselors ' attitude toward enrolling a student in a 
vocational education course. 
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I5iowledge of Vocational Education. 

Since attitudes are deteriained fxom knowledge, 4 number 
of items were included in the questionnaires to endeavor to , 
determine just how much was known about vocational education 
aiid how much exposure each group had experienced with voca- 
tional education. Tables 26 through 33 and tables 5S through 
60 in appendix L reflect the information gathered for- this - 
purpose. 

As can be seen by the data in' table 26, 80 percent "of 
the vocational students had been in industrial arts classes 
previous to their present status as vocational education 
students, while 46 percent of the noh- vocational students 
did not take industrial arts courses in junior high school. 

TABLE 26 ! 

FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS RESPONDING TO 
THE QUESTION, "DID YOU TAKE ANY INDUSTRIAL ARTS ' 
COURSES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL?" 



Vocational Non- vocational 

Students Students 



Nuihber Taken 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


None 


137 


20.1* 


281 


46.7 


1 


- 192 


28.2 


151 


. 25.1 


2* 


172 


/ 25.2 


113 


18.8 


,3 


97 


14.2 


34 




More than 3 


69 


lo.i 


22 


3,7 


Total 


667 


97.8 


601 


100.0 
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Non -vocational students were either uncertain or did 
not know about the content or structure of vocational educa- 
tion courses, as reflected by the .data presented in table 27, 

TABLE 27 

FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF STUDENT RESPONSES TO 
STATEMENT, "I WOULD LIKE TO TAKE A VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION COURSE BUT AM UNSURE ABOUT 
WHAT I'D BE GETTING INTO." 



Vocatic^nal 
Students 



Noh-ypcational 
Students ' ^ 



Responses 


.Number 


Perc 


ent 


Number , 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


27 


4 


.2 


. 2^ 


' 4~ 




Agree 


83 


12 


.9 


181 


30 


.2 


Uncertain 


171 


26 


.5 


183 


30. 


.5 


Disagree 


249 


38 


.6 


' 14 4 


'24. 


0 


.Strongly disagree 


115 


17. 


.8' 


/ 

/ 66 


11 


0 


Total 


6% 5 


100. 


.0 


600 


100. 


0 



^An analysis of responses shown in table 58 in appendix^ L 
indicates that almost 50 percent of the parents and over 50 / 
percent of non-vocational students had never been in a voca-: , 
tional classroom. The vocational students were instructed to 
respord to this question as they would have before entering 
their present vocational education course. Nearly 10 percent 
of the vocational students said they had been in a vocational 
education classroom only once or twice before signing up. 
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with the majority indicating much more familiarity than this 

with vocational education- classrooms.. 

Analysis of the data in table 2 a discloses that 82 

percent of the non-vocational parents and 77 percent of the 

ndn-vdcational students had never attended an occupational 

education information program-. 
, ' Examination of the responses contained in table .29 

shows that ove'r 70 percent of the noa- vocational students 

and about 55 percent of the non-vocational parents, seemed 
tq have no idea or only a vague idea of what happens, in a 
vocational education couxse. Only 57 percent of the voca- 
tional parents seemed to have a fair amount of knowledge 
jor better concerning vocational education. 

Eighty-six percent or more of all respondents felt 
more information was. needed concerning the opportunities ' 
and benefits of vocational 'education. Table 30 reflects 
this information. . 

Investigation of the responses in tab/le 59 in appendix 
L points out that parents, counselors, and students are about 
equal in their agreement as to the need for more orientation 
and information regarding vocational education, at the junior 
high level. , - ' ' " ' 

Counselors did not discuss the possibility of taking 
-"a vocational education course with^nearly 80 percent of the 
non- vocational students according to the information displayed 
by the responses recorded in table 31, and io percent of 
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TABLE 31 

FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF STUDENT RESPONSES TO 
THE STATEMENT, 'm COUNSELOR. DISCUSSED THE 
POSSIBILITY OF ^IY' TAKING A VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION COURSE. <' 



Response 



Totai 



Vocational 
Students 



Nonr vocational 
Students 



Number Percerit Number- Percent 



' Yes 

Yes, ^ but very- 
little 

No 



231 ,/ 34.2 



172 /' 25.5 
272 40.3 



~ 675- 



ipo.o 



■ 45 

78 

476 

.*599 



7,5 
13.6 

79.;:5 



100.0 



the vocational students said they were not counseled, about 
vocational education courses before enrollment in them. 

Counselors indicated that a variety of methods, such 
as group sessions, individual 'counseling, orientation, 
career programs, toiirs, and open houses, are used to inform 
students about v'oca.tional education. A breajcdpwn of the 
■responses in table 32 shows that a large majority of the . 
students were informed through course descriptions or handout 
materials. One counselor stated^ that students are informed 
in a hit arid miss manner. Another responded by saying that 
students are poorly informed about occupational education. 

Responses from counselors indicate that students 
received information concerned with vocational education 
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TABLE "32 . 

PREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF GOtJNSELOR RESPONSES 
,AS: TO HOW STUDENTS ARE INFOMd ABOUT 
* ' VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Methods of Informing Coiinselor 'Responses 

Students Regarding 
Vocational Education ■' Number Percent 



Counselors 




22.4 • 


Teachers 


t 

r 


l.d ' 


Resource people 




'3.1 


General orientation 


.14 


14.3 


Brochures 


/12 
' 43 


12.2 ^ 


More than one 


..43.9. ^ 


Other 


/ , 2- ■ - 


3.1 


Total 

\ * 
1 


98 


100. d 



primarily at the junior hi^h le,Yel. A smaller portion, 
nearly one -third, obtained information at bo'th the junior 
and senior high levels. Less than 20 percent .got informa- 
tion only after reaching "the high school. A very . small 

' ' ' ■ 

number received vocational information before junior high. 
This information is contained in table 60 in appendix L. 

A review of the information presented in table 33 
acknowledges the fact that parents felt that more and bettei: 
informational programs regarding vocational education were 
desirable, as indicated by over 80 percent of both the 
vocational and non- vocational parents responding. 
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"In summary, a student's knowledge of vocational 
education came from a variety of sources. Classes in 
industrial arts provided some of t|ie Information and/ove^ 
80 percent of the vocational students . had been involved iii . 
industrial arts . Nearly half of the non-vocational students 
had not. Over half of" the non- vocational students had never 
been in a vocational education classroo^i, and nearly three-' 
fourths of the non- vocational students Icnew nothing or had 
only a vague idea of what, happens in a vocational education 
course. Over one-third of the students not talcing vocational 
education indicated they would like to ta^e such a course 
but were unsure about what they would be getting into. 

> 

Three- fourths of all students responding felt a heed for 
more opportunity to investigate" vocational education at. the 
junior high level. Compounding the problem was the fa^p i:h&t 
40 percent of the vocational students, and twice that many 
non-vocational students, reported that their counselors had 
not discussed the possibility of their taking a vocational 
education course. Students also indicated that less than, 
half of the vocational students had attended an orientation 
program about vocational education, and less than one -fourth 
of the non-iJ-bcational students had attended such a program. 

Parents generally said that they Jiad less knowledge 
than they desired. Approximately one-half of them had 
never been in a vocational education classroom. About 
the same number stated that they knew little or nothing 
about the vocational education program. Three-fourths had 
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nevex attended an orientatrpn pybgraa, and an even larger 
nuaber felt tiiat more information Kas needed to infora 
parents and students of the opportimities aj^d benefits of 
vocational education. / 

Connselors reported tliat alsost half of their stadehts 
were informed about vocational education at the junior high 
level, with a little over one-fourth at the junior aad senior 
high levels, and the remainder receiving in^rmatipn only 
at the senior high level, the majority of information came - 
througli counselors, with general orientation and.brodiure? \ 
frequently being used, ■ : 

The preceding r&sults presented ix^ this section are 
directly related to hiypotheses 2 and S, which are concerned 
with the students' and parents* iaiowledge of vocational 
education and a decision whether to enroll. 

W ho Should Take Vocational Education 

Three statements on the questionnaire were directed 
toward determining attitudes concerning who should take 
vocational education. Tables 61 through 63 located in 
appendix M reflect the responses to these statements. 

An examination of the information presented in table 61 
shows an overwhelming consensi^ by all groups that vocational 
educ«.^on is not just for those who aren*t good at anything 
else. Well over 85 percent in each group disagreed with 
this statement. 

A large percentage of all groups represented by the 
responses in table 62 also seomed to disagree that, a student 



qualiH«a for coUege should be discouraged froia eafetiiig a 
vocational education career. 

An analysis of the responses stiown in table 53 indicates 
that both acadeiaically successful and academically unsuccessful 
stadsnts are candidiites for vocational education prograias, and 
^at vocatic^al education shouldn't be ea^hasi^zed only for 
those who can* t succeed in an academic situation. 

In suamary, all groups felt that vocatioall education ' 
should not be limited to any one specific segment, but ihould > 
be- available £o^ all students. ' • * , ! 

♦This inforj^tion is related to hypothesis 1, whick i? 

associated with student attitudes toward vocational education. 

» . * ' ■ ■ 

Influencing Factors^ on Ta fcing v - - 

Vocational isducatxQiT '^ " 

Other persons are naturally a sajor influenci on 

♦ 

students* decisions regarding earollaent' in any kind of 
cuijriculum. The follohdng iafdriaation relates to a 
student'/ decision concerning vocational education courses. 
Tables 64 ;j^hrough 63 are found in appendisc U. 

Analysis of' the informtion contained in table 64 shows 
that, although others wer^ credited witli influencing students' 
•career decisions, parents and counselors agreed that parents' 
3iad the aost influence. ^ ' 

; pne-third of all Students, however, f&lt they were the 
ones who usade their own decisionjs as to whether to enroll in 
a vocational pro^gram. %%rious degrees of ctedit were given 
to others who inflifenced thea, blxt no one group stood out 
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significaatly bs far as the ptiidents wre concsmed. This 
infoi^atidii is shown in table 65, : 

0\er two-thirds o£ th6 students felt their parents 
did care what courses they tco^, as illustrated the 
figures coapiled in table ^6. 

A revisK of the data in table 67. shows a large 
percentage of non-vocational students were uncertain as 
to their parents* opinion of their enrolling in vocational 
education courses , but 67 percent of the vocational ^ifadents 
fejt their parents would li^e.thes to taTje a vocational 
education course. 

As can be seen by the figures in table 34, 69.3 percent 
of the noa-^Vocational students felt their counselor gave the«i 

TABI.E 34 

vMqmmm and pepxbntages of student resp'^^ses- 

TO STATEI^IEtJT, COtmSBLOR SHOWED M 
hHICH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSES 
J ARE AVAILABLE." 



Responses 



^JiSoeatioaai 
Studonts 



Non-vocational 
Students 



NuBber Percent ' Kuaber Percent 



Quite a bit 


137 


20.3 


le 


3.0 


Sose 


242 


3S.9 


84 


1-4.1 


Very little 


106 


15,8 


82 


13.6 


None 


m 


28.0 


415 


69.3 


Total 


674 


100.0 


590 


100.0 
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no information about the availability of vocatiocaX education 
courses, and aaother 13.6 percent felt they had received 
little information. Only 20 percent of the vocational 
students felt they were shown quite a bit about what voca- 
tional courses were available, and another 3S.9 percent said 
their counselor had shown them seae information.^ 

Prom the infbrsation presented in table 35,*, it can 
be sursds d that 79.5 percent qI the non-vocationkl students 
fel£ theiT counselors had not discussed the possibility of 
their talcing a vocational education course, and another 13 
percent felt there was vei^ little discussion concerning the 
possibility of a vocational education course. Even 40 percent 
of the students currently talcing vocational education courses 
felt their counselors hacl not discussed taking a vocational 

TABLE 3S 

Fi?EQUEKCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF STUDENT HESPONSES TO 

THE smmmi, counselor discussed the 

POSSIBILITY OF HY TAKING A VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION COURSE." 



Responses 



Vocational 
Students 

Nuaber Percent 



Non- vocational 
Students 

HuBiber Percent 



Yes 


231 


34.2 


45 


7.5 


Yes, but very 
little 


172 




78 


13.0 


No 


272 


40.3 


476 


79.5 


Total 


67$ 


100.0 ^ 


B99 


XOO.0 
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course, and another 25. S percent said they liad received very- 
little discussion from their counselor about this possibility 

Nearly 62 percent of the vocational students srated 
that their counselor did not recommend they taTce a vocational 
education course, with only 38 percent of the vocational 
students questioned "answering that their counselor had made 
such a re commendation • Most non-vocatioiial students (90 
percent) said their counselor had not recommended a voca- 
tional course for them. This information is contaijied in 
table 36. 

TABLE 36 - 

FaEQUENGIES PERCENTAGES OF STUDENT RESPONSES 
TO STATEMENT, COUNSELOR RECOMMENDED. & 
THAT I TAKE A VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION COURSE," 



Vocational Non-vocational 
Students Students 

Responses Number Percent Number Percent 



Yes 


253 


38.1 


58 


9.8 


No 


411 


61.9 


536 


90.2 


Total 


664 


100.0 ■ 


594 


100.0 



Ois the other hand, the "iigures in table /68 illustrate 
that a very large" majority of the students said their coun- 
selors did tiot try to talk them out of taking a vocational 
education course. 

139 ■ , 
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Students in both groups felt that their friends did 
not try to talk theni out of a vocational edjicition course. 
This information is presented in table 69. 

No one group seemed to stand out as' being mor« opposed 
to a student's enrolling in vocational education than any 
other group, according to the student responses recorded in 
table 37. Twenty- eight percent of the vocational students 

. ' TABLE 37 

f -■ 

FREQUENCIES' AI^D PERCENTAGES OF STUDENT RESPONSES TO ' 
QUESTION ASKING .V/HO THEY FELT WOULD HAVE THE 
MOST' OPPOSITION TO THEIR ENROLLMENT IN A 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



IVho Would Have 
Most Opposition 



Vocational 
Students, 



Non-vocational 
Students 



Number Percent Number Percent 



Guidance counselors 


84, 


14.5 - 


103 


23.6 


Mother (or guardian) 


40 


6.9 


81 


18.5 


Father (or guardian) 


47 


8.1 


73 


16.6 


Friends 


155 


26.7 


106 


24.2 


Teachers 


57 


9,8 


31 


7.1 


Others 


26 


4.5 


21 


4.8 


Both parents 




'*i.4 


■ 1 


0..0 


No one 


163 


28.1 


23 


5.2 



Total 



580 lOO.O 



439 100.0 
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wrote in the fact that they felt they would .receive no 
opposition from anyone for taking a vocational education 
course. 

In summary, the majority of parents and counselors 
agreed that the parents had the most influence on a student's " 
career decision. However, when students were asked a similar 
question as to wiio influenced their decision about enrolling 
in a vocational education course, the largest nuiu;er responded/ 
that they had made the decision themselves.. Fost students 
felt their parents did cfjre what courses they took, and 
vocational students largely felt their parents agreed with - 
their decision to take a vocational education course, while 
a similarly large percentage of non-vocational students were 
uncertain about how their parents would feel about them 
taking vocational education. 

Only a small percentage of students felt their. counselors 
had tried to talk th^m out of taking vocational, education. 
A much larger number, 40 percent of the vocational students 
and 79.5 percent of the non- vocational students, said that 
their counselors did not discuss the possibility of their 
taking vocational education. Ninety percent of the njv.r 
vocational students and nearly 62 percent of the vocational 
students stated that their counselors had not recommended 
they enroll' in a vocational education course. 

Students felt that more opposition to their enrollment 
in vocational education would come from their peers, but 
this is a small part of the overall response, being in the 

141 
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middle twenty percent in both cases. Although, there would 
be opposition to their enrollment, a number (28 percent) 
of the vocational students wrote, in that they felt no one 
would, oppose their choice. 

The information contained in this section relates to 
hypothesis 6, which concerns itself with the influences of 
parents, counselors, and peers on the student's decision 
whether to enroll in vocational education. 

Changes in Programs 

There v/as a variation of opinions concerning modifica- 
tions to vocational prqgrams and those who would take them. 
"Tables 70 through 74 located in appendix 0 will be referred 
to in remairks concerning vocational programs. 

Analysis of the data in table 70 indicates that over 
65 ^percent of the counselors felt vocational education should 
be a continuing program from kindergarten through grade 
twelve. All other groups disagreed with the counselors about 
these programs being offered over "this long a period of time. 

As can be seen by the information presented in table 71, 
at least 50 percent of all groups agreed that vocational edu- 
catjton courses should be integrated into -a common curriculum. 
Paipnts and counselors had the strongest feelings about this. 
A ^bod percentage of all groups, v;ere uncertain about inte- 
grit±n-i vocational education coiirses into a common curriculum. 

Parents an^d counse3/Drs had a tendency to agree that 
vocational ..education courses should be required for gradur 
ation. On the other hand, vocational and non-vocational 
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students alike were not in favor of making vocationai 
education a requirement for graduation. . This information 
jis reflected in table 72. 

A majority of all of the five groups represented by 
the figures in table 73 agreed that graduation requirements 
should be modified to enable students to take vocational 
education.' Counselors agreed with this statement the 
least of any of the groups. 

From, the data in table 74 ^ it v/ould appear that ' 
vocationai students did not like the idea of taking vocar.. 
tionai education courses after leaving high school--75 
percent felt this way. They would rather have the courses 
while in high school. Non-vocational students seemed 
uncertain abdut when it would be best to take vocational 
education courses. ^ 

In summary, when students, parents, and counselors were 
asked if they felt vocational education should be a continuing 
K through 12 program, only counselors answered in the affirma- 
tive a majority of the time. Other groups were inclined to 
disagree. Students were quite undecided whether vocational . 
education and academic courses should be integrated into a . 
common curriculum. Those students who made a decision, as 
well as the other groups, generally agreed that vocational 
education and academic courses should be integrated into a 
common curriculum. Parents and counselors were inclined 
to agree that vocational education courses should be 
required for high school graduation, but students ij^ere more 

14 S 
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1-i'rely to disagree that they shot^/d. be required. Vocational 
students and parents held the strongest feelings that graidua 
tion requirements should be modified to enable more students 
to take vocational education, while counselors, though the 
majority agreed, had over 30 percent who felt otherwise. 

Student replies were varied over the statement, "I 
would rather take a vocational education course after I 
leave high school thau jiow." Vocational students preferred 
to take the courses' now, while nbn-vqcational students were 
uncertain most often. Of the non-vocational students who 
cduld decide, the ma j orTt^ w6uld prefer vocational education ' 
courses in high school. 

A relationship exists between this information and 
hypotheses 1, 8, and 10, which deal with attitudes and/or 
knowledge of students, parents, and counselors about 
vocational education. u 

Area Vocational Schools 

Two groups of responses were tabulated concerning /area 
-vocational schools, one with replies from students and one- 
with replies from counselors, as shoim in tables 38 and 39. 

As can be seen from the data presented in table 38, 
counselors replied that 26.5 percent of their counselees 
would stay at a comprehensive high school for vocational 
training, 32.6 percent would go to an area vocational 
school, and 29.6 percent would normally be able to choose 
either an area vocational school or a comprehensive high 
school for vocational training. 
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TABLE 38 



- . / 

FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF COUNSELORS RESPONDING 
CONCERNING/ WHICH SCHOOL IS NORMALLY ATTENDED 
BY VOCATIONAL EDtfCATION COUNSELEES 



Counselors 



School 


Niimber 


Percent 


Comprehensive high school 


26, 


26. S 


Area vocational school 


32 


32". 6 


Able to choose either a 
comprehensive or area 
vojpational school 


29 


29.6 


Other 


8 


8.2 


No response 


3' - 


' 3.1 


Total 


98 


loo.d 



A great discrepancy was found between the replies b£ 
vocational and non- vocational students when 'asked where 
they would prefer to take vocatidnal education. The area 
vocational concept vas not favored by 90.5 percent of the 
non-vocationai students, as compared with 2.8 percent of 
the vocational sti^ents feeling this way« Only 37'. 5 percent 
of the vocational students preferred going to an area voca- 
tional school. This would seem to indicate that students 
prefer taking vocational education within their own "school. 
This information .is presented in table 39. 

In summary, altl^ough only 26,5 percent of the voca- 
tional education students attended a comprehensive high 
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School 
Preferred 



, Nuinber Percent 



Vbcationa: 
Students 




Number Percent 



Ndn>-vocationdli 
Students 



Area vocational 
school 



245 



37.5 



\ 



\ 19 



3.2 



Own school 



177 



27.1 



13 



2.2 



Wouldn't matter 



213 



32.6 



24 



4.1 



Would not take * 
vocational 
education i£ 
had to go to 
an area voca- 
tional school 18 - 2.8 531 90.5 



Total 653 100. p 587 100.0 



school, a very l^r'ge majority of the non-vocational- students 
C90.5 percent) indicated they would not take a Vocational 
education coUrse if they were required to attend ah area 
vocational school. 

The evidence presented relates to hypothesis 2, which 
is associated with a student »s decision to enroll in a 
vocational education course. . 



Profile of Student and Family- 

Tables 75 through 79 found in appendix P provide the 




student as dete Trained by various items on the questionnaires 
Submitted to them* 

Most students an the schools surveyed were Caucasian, 
with Mexican-American students being the only other group 
exceeding 2 percent of the student. population. Of those, 
surveyed, the ethnic groups othex than white andMexican- 
American were about evenly distributed. The ilexican-Americah 
group, it is interesting to note, had approximatlly twice 
the percentage enrolled in a vocational prograh as those 
-not enrolled in such a prograja. A breakdown of this^ 
iiiformation is contained in table 75. . 

As can be seen in table 76, a very large portion of 
the-s-tudents had no idea concerning the family income. 
There appeared to be"^few families in the lower income 
ranges, withr^xogressiirely more in each income range as 
the size of the income increased. Eighteen percent of the 
vocational families and 30 percent of the non-rvocational 
families had incdmes over $15,000 per year, according to 
the. students completing the questionnaires. ^ 

Occupations ^as reported by parents were broken down 
into nine groups (see appendix F for a breakdown within 
each of the groups shown \n table 77) . The data in table 77 
indicates that the fathers of vocational students would be 
in largest numbers in the area of trades and industries, 
while the fathers of non- vocational students were more 
numerous in the business, technical, and professions ar«as. 

/ ■ . 
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The other areas seemed to have an equal percentage from both 
non- vocational and, vocational families. 

The mothers in vocational families and non- vocational - 
families would be found iii approximately equal numllers in any 
given area. Approximately 40 percent of the mothers in both' 
groups did not work out of the home. Of those who did worlc 
outside the home, the largest number were in businesses or 
offices.. 

The information in table 78 verifies the impression . 
that Vocational students are from families with less formal 
education than i^pn-vocational students* Approximately one- 
half of the fathers of vocational students had a high school 
tifploma.or less, while nearly half of tlie fathers bf non- 
vocational students had coiupleted some form of education 
beyond high schboi. Mothers in both groups had less 
education than the fathers , with mothers of vocational 
students having the least ^ount.. It is interesting to / ■ 
note that approxlmdteiy^ percent of those in all four 
classifications entered some form of education after high 
school but did not complete.it.. 

Table 79 lists the grade averages that students felt 
they had over the past' four ye^grs. The mean grade/ for non- 
vocational students is higher than fojr/^oocational students . * 
The pattern of grades is somewhat unusual, and /s really 
better illustrated by |raph 1 in figure 2.. / 

In summary, the profile of a vocational/ student in 
this study would show that the student felt/he had a grade 
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average of B to while the non-vocationat student would 

Bave either an A to B average or a B to G average, sitJi 

the odds about evea, , * 

The Caucasian student had a slightly better chaace 
to be in a non-vocational class than a vocational class, 
but the Mexican-Aaerican student had almost twice the 
chance to be enrolled in a vocational class than not to 
be enrolled in. a vocational .class. 

The non-vocationai, student would cooe from a faaily 
with a soaswfeat Iiigher average educational level and incoss 
than the vocational student, "fhe^ vpcational fatlie^'s occupa- 
tion would probably b6 in an area of trades and industry, 
while the father in the non-vocational family lively would 
be in a technical, business, ox professional field. 

This infonaation: relates to hypotheses 4 , 5, and 9, 
concerned with the desogtaphic data about students and their • 
fasailies. I 

Parents* Feelings ^out Further Education 

Tables 30 through 90 (found in appendix Q) are concesned 
vith the feelings of both students, and parents and what thouglit 
had been given the future and to future education of the 
students. ' ' 

Men aslied how ouch thoy(gkt had been given to a future 
job and osjployaent by tiiea, over 70 percent of'the students 
in both groups indicated that such thought had been given to 
the ;^ture. Lfess than 5 percent had given little thought to 
future job plans. This data is presented in table 80. - 
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Analysis of the responses ia table SI indicates that 
there is little differeace in the auabers of vocational and 
Ron- vocational students who had mde decisions on «hat they 
Kaated to do after high school. Half felt they knei? what 
they Mail ted to do, ?*hile only 20 percent were undecided. 
..Ihit reaalnder nhoufOit they knew* yhat they wanted to do after 
hi school, 

Analysis of t*© data showa in tabls 82 discloses the 
fact that by the time vc national s^tuden^s entered high 
school, enly 18 percent had decided '^hat they wanted to 
do after high school, while 30 percent of the non-vocational 
students had made the decision. All but. one- fourth of the 
students surveyed in both groups, both juniors and seniors, 
had decided before or during high school m to %?hat they 
•Kould do in the future* 

A review of the data in table S3 reveals that iso'st 
parents of both vocational students and non-vocational 
Students had discussed future pla^s i.'ith the stiidents, 
ihii parents of non- vocational students a bit sore than 
the vocational parents, ' - 

One can note froa th« %n table 8^ that students 

felt their choice of career **'as ii^ortant to their parents. 
Over three- fourths of the student? responded that they felt 
their choice either fairly icjportant, quite ioportant, 
or very isportant to their parents.- 

Parents and students, when as^:ed a similar question 
cortc©ming the parent'^* desire that the students obtain 
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further education, indicated, as shown in table 85, that 
parents felt it inportant for students to continue their 
education after iugh school. Parents of non-%'ocational 
students felt the mst strongly about this, as disclosed 
by both students and parents. 

Analysis of inforpation presented in table 86 reveals 
that over half of the vocational students » parents left the 
decision about college attendance up to the student, while 
- over SO percent of the non -vocational parents urged and 
expected their children to attend college. . 

The sai3e basic question concerning the importance o£ 
a college education uas put to the students in a different 
iom^ and the parents i^ere asked the sase question as were 
the students. More parents felt it very iaportant or 
i^uite important that their children go to college than 
the students realized. Over half of all parents felt it 
very ieportant or quite important that their children go 
,to college. This mfor&ation is presented in table 37. 

The responses shown %n table 88 illustrate that 
parents' educational plans or desires for their children 
md the students* educatioBai placs are very sigiiar. 
f^early half ©f the vocational students plan to go on fo^ 
farther education, and over three- fourths of the non-voca- 
tional students plan to go m for additional education. 
The oaiority of non -vocational students expect to enter 
degree prograr-s; whiVe vocational studei^ts e.tpect to enter 
tffchaicai, trade, or business prograns. 
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As can be seen from the data in table 89, a large 
aajority of responding parents felt that vocational training 
would be a worthwhile experience for their children.. Less 
than 6 percent of non-vocational parents would oppose their 
children's enroUEent in vocational education, and a majority 
of all parents would not object to their child* s decision 
to enroll la vocational education courses. 

Parents were asked if they felt their children's 
choices for a life»s work were realistic, in terms of 
ability, aptitude, etc. Table 90 can be interpreted as 
showing that 75 percent of ^e parents responding were 
satisfied with their children's career choices. 

In summary, students indicated they had thought a 
great deal about their future job or employment. Most felt 
they knew what they .want to do after high school and the 
decision was isade= before or while in high school. About 
three-fourths of tSe students* had discussed their future 
plans with tlieir pmrefits, and the parents did have an 
interest in their plans. Parents indicated that they 
placed more importance on their sons or daughters acquiring 
aore education th'an students did. Parents of non-vocational 
students felt stronger about this than vocational parents. 
Further education for non -vocational families generally 
ssant a four-year college; while vocational faoilies leaned 
toward vocational, technical, or busir^ess scho"<i. 

Parents were asked if they felt their child or children 
^ouid benefit from vocationai training m high school* and 
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nearly all agreed they would benefit from it. They also 
indicated that they would not oppose their children 
enrolling in vocational education courses. 

Parents were also asked if they felt their child's j 
choice of life work was realistic, and 75 percent indicated' 
they did. . 

The information in this section is associated with 
hypothesis 3, concerning the relationship between student 
career goals snd decisions concerning enrollment in 
vocational education. 

Counselor Profile 

The data used to build a profile of the average 

counselor in the schools surveyed is presented in tables 

91 through r02 (found in appendix R) . 

The information presented in table 91 indicates that 

counselors were represented in each of the following age 
groupings! 20-24; 2S-29j 30-35; 36-45; and over 4S. The 
largest number of the counselors (nearly 45 percent) fell 
within the 36 to 45 age bracket, with nearly 30 percent 
of the counselors being over 45, and 17 percent being in 
the 30 to 35 age group. Only about 7 percent were under 
30 years of age. The majority of those counseling (92 
percent), therefore, were 30 years of age or older. 

^As shown in table 92, men and women were about 
equally represented, with a slightly larger number of 
men acting as counselors than women. 
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A review of the data in table 93 reveals that counselors 
had teaching backgrounds from all, different areas. The major- 
ity came "from areas that had little direct contact vith the 
world of work other than education; 19.4 percent were 
English teachers; 27.6 percent had been social science 
teachers; 5.1 percent were from the fine arts area; and 
10.2 percent had taught physical education. On the other 
hand, 13.3 percent were from the practical arts, and 14.2 
percent had either math or science backgrounds. Ten percent 
did not indicate a teaching background. 

The fig^es in table 94 show that counselors had a 
minimum of one to three years of teaching experience prioy 
to counseling. 'The largest number responding had four to 
six years teaching experience prior to counseling, repre- 
senting nearly 35 percent. Other groups wexe about equal 
in representation. 

An analysis of the data in table 95 demonstrates that 
the largest number of counselors (39.8 percent) had been 
counseling from four to eight years, while 23.5 percent had 
been counseling for from nine to twelve years, and 17.3 per- 
cent for more than twelve years. Those with the least 
experience in counseling (three years or less) accounted 
for 19.4 percent of those represented. 

Most of the counselors indicated that they worked 
full time at counseling, with only 13 percent replying 
that they worked less than full time at counseling. This 
information is contained in table 96. 
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Counselors reported that they had from less than 100 
to over 400 students they counseled. The mean number of 
students counseled was 319. A composite of this information 
is contained in table 97. 

The information in table 98 reveals that most of 
the srtudents were assigned to the counselors by alphabetical 
order. Some were assigned randomly, and less than 10 percent, 
were assigned by some other method not specifically listed 
in the questionnaire. 

Analysis of information presented in table 99 indicates 
that counselors had counseled from none to one hundred students 
who had enrolled in vocational education. The mean number of 
counselees enrolled in vocational education was 41.53. The 
mean number of all students enrolled by counselors was 319. 
From these figures it was computed that 13 percent of the 
counselors' students were enrolled in a vocational prpgreim. 

A review of the data in table 100 indicates that 
9 percent of those counseling had worked less than one year 
full time in a job other than educatp.on. i About 57 percent 
had worked from one to five years, and 30 percent had worked 
outside of education for over five years. 

A surprisingly large number of counselors replied that 
they had taken either high school or post high school voca- 
tional education courses. Nearly 41 percent said they had, 
and that they had. worked in the trade; 16 percent had taken 
courses but had not worked in the trade; 41.9 percent of 
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those responding had no vocational background. The responses 
to this item are given in table 101. 

One can note from the data presented in table 102 that 
46.8 percent of the counselors claimed to have loolced into 
what is taught and how in vocational classes, 29.2 percent 
had observed vocational education classes, and 18.8 percent 
had had the experience of a visit to the vocational 
education classroom in their school. 

In summary, a profile of the average counselor, as 
compiled from the information reported by the counselors 
surveyed, would put the chances of the counselor being a man- 
or woman as pretty even, with the chances being slightly in 
favor of the men. The average a^e hxacUt of the counselors 
was found to be between 36 and 45. 

The chances were also about even that the counselor 
would have taken some type of vocational education course 
either in high school or after, and i^ould have held some 
type of job out of the educational field for from one to 
five years. ' 

The person being described would have been counseling 
for from four to eight years, after having taught four to 
six years, probably in English or social science. That - 
person would be a full time counselor with 319 counselees, 
13 percent of whom would be taking a vocational education 
course. The counselor would have probably looked into the 
vocational program to see what was taught and how. 
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This section, "Counselor Profile," is provided to give 
^the reader a clearer view of the counselor when evaluating 
counselor reaction as presented in this report. 

Counselors' View of Parents' Attitudes 

The information presented in table 103 in appendix S 
is a comparison of parents' attitudes toward vocational ■ 
education and the counselors' vfew of the parents' attitudes. 
Each statement on the questionnaire was receded so that ^ in 
each case 4 represented the strongest positive attitude 
toward vocational education and 0 the least positive attitude. 
The mean score was then computed for each question for each 
group. ^ An average mean score was commuted from each group, 
and it was found that both vocational parents and non-voca- 
tional parents recorded a more positive attitude toward 
vocational education than the counselors perceived. This 
same information^ is reflected in graph 2 in a more visual 
form. 

Parents of vocational students showed a somewhat 
higher mean on individual statements than non-vocational 
parents, but in most cases followed the same pattern as the 
nbn- vocational parents , and were higher than counselors felt 
they would be. 

Analysis of the statements showing the greatest difference 
between parent responses and how counselors felt parents would 
respond shows that parents have less adverse feelings about 
vocational education being only for those with low grades or 
ability than counselors realized. Parents also indicated more 
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of a feeling for vocational worth than counselors had perceived* 
The prestige afforded those in a vocational program was also 
rated higher by parents than counselors had indicated it 
would be. Graph 2 in figure 5 illustrates how' counselors 
in most every case misjudged the attitudes of parents toward 
vocational education. 

^ The information presented in this section will help 
illuminate hypothesis 14, which is c6ncemed with the 
counselors* view of the parents* attitude concerning 
vocational education.. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMAR5&^ CONCLUSIONS, AND RECO^!MBNDATIGNS 

Sumisary 

The mjor purpose of this study was to isolate the 
perceptions and influences that relate to a student »s 
decision whether to enroll in a vocational education 
course. Specific variables were analyzed to ascertain 
existing relationships and to provide a starting point 
for modification of these perceptions and iafliiences which 
seem to deter students who could benefit from enrollment 
in vocational education. Jt was of iiaportance to identiify 
and compare the present perceptions and influences of 
students, their parents and counselors for future evaluating, 
orienting, counseling, and curriculum planning for vocational 
education programs in the state of Colorado. j 

An attitude questionnaire was constructed to iseasur© 
attitudes toward vocational education and knowledge of 
vocartional education. Statements were. drawn froia a group 
of seventy people consisting of teachers, students ^ parents, 
and counselors. Itesss were also drawn from a previous study 
by 0r. Ivan E. Valentine of Colorado State University, The- 
fol^lowing procedures were used to construct, validate, .and 
check reliability of the attitude questionnaire. 
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A list of sixty statements related to vocational 
education was made up with responses in the form of a 
tikert-type scale. Five vocational education teachers 
rated each statement either favorable or unfavorahle 
toward vocational education on a zero-to-four scale, 

A questionnaire was then constructed and adainistered 
to a total of 174 students at £1 Paso Coiaiaunity College and 
the University of Colorado, Colorado Springs. The scores 
were ranked and divided, with the top twettt>'-five percent 
most favorable and the low twenty-five percent least favor- 
able statements being used. A t test was run between the 
high and low groups. Twenty- four statec^nts were selected 
with t scores ranging from 2.7S to 8.S2. IWelvc statessnts 
were in favor and twelve stateiaents were not in favor of 
vocational education. ' 

To check the reliability of the questionnaire. It 
was given to a group of students at the Ifoiversity of 
Colorado, with the results showing a correlation of .86, 
indicating that the instrument was valid. 

Separate data gathering instruments were developed 
for students^ parents, and counselors. Bach of the 
different instruments was aade up of two sections; one was 

the attitude ^questionnaire, and the other to collect deiso- 

i 

graphic an i specific inform tion fro© each group. 

The participants of the study were selected so the 
findings could be projected throughout the state of Colorado, 
The areas surveyed represented the i?ajor portion of the 
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•population, as well as diverse goograplilc md ecoaoaic areas/ 
The six school districts surveyed were Boulder Valley School 
District KE-2, Colorado Springs School District 11, Fort 
Morgan School Bistrict Littleton School District €, 

Hssa County Valley School District SI, asd Pueblo School 
District 6D. The areas in the survey represented approxi- 
I3stely seveaty«five percent of the population of Colorado, 
The soj^iing sise in each district included approxi- 
cateiy one hundred aoa-vocatioaal students ^ one hundred 
vocational students, with an equal nuofeer of parents for 
each group. One hmidred and eight cotmselors were surveyed 
in the sis school districts, this asouated to a total of 
2, SOS participants. One himdred percent of the students* 
qisestionaaires were returned as they were administered in 
each district by Brown and Clai^rs Over eighty percent of 
?he parent questionnaires werC"'ritume^ te the school or by 
nail. Of the counselors surveyed, ninety-one percent returned 
the questionnaires* 

In order to iseasure variosas differences tn the variables, 
the greups were stratified into vocational and noa- vocational. 
Clark surveyed the vocAtional studencs and their parents in 
each school district, and BxQm surveyed the non- vocational ^ 
students and thexr parents. The counselor questionnaires 
were admnistered in each scheol district the sm.Q day as 
their couaselees mta being surveyed. 

The data was collected frorr* the school districts in 
Nove^sber and Becesber o£ lf7S on the following dates; 
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Uovet&er 10, School District U; Novenber 12, School District 
60; Hovssber 17, School District Sij NovoBber IS, School 
District 6; Decesber 4, School District EE-2j aad Bsceaber 10, 

School District 

Analysis of data was dose froa ccnsercially ptmched aad* 
verified conpatsr cards at ths Uaive'rsity of Colorado cossputer 
tester. The Statistical Procedure for Social Sciences (SPSS) 
progras h^m tised. The anal /sis of variance and subsequent 
F tost Kere used to test the sigaiflcafice of differences' 
asong the various groups at the .01 coafidencs level, the 
FearsOR Product -.^cent Coefficieat of Correlation was cojsputed 
for four of the hypotheses *#ith the null hypotheses being 
rejected if the correlation was significant at the ,01 or 
>0S level, ifaca th© msms- of tMo groups were coE^ared by. 
t test, the UifQl ^'3s used c© tf»st significance. Resain- 
iag h>'potheses h-Qts tested using the Chi-square cethod. and 
the null hypotheses i^ere rejected or accepted at the .01 
level. Ml responses of itess that pertained to the percep- 
tions of vocational education *#ere figured and coepared on a 
percentage hml%. 

Conclusions 

rae coaclusiofis reached frots this st^y are based on 
.-data collected, for tht* stud'/. Fifteen hypotheses were tested, 
and tht foUo5*iag cortclusioBs mr^i At^un after analysis of 
the hypo the $.0 Si 
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1. There is a sigaificcmt dlffereoc© in zhe ktumd^ 
toward vocational educatioa feel4 by those 'enrolled 
in vocational education Ston the attitssde HeJLd by 
those aot m a vocational education co*.irse, «itfe 
tiiose enrolled holdisg th^ eore favorable attitude. 

2, Hicre is a si^ificant relationship between the 
student's decision to enroll in vocatioaal eda* 
cation md his/her prior kuoMledge of vocational 
edacatioa. Several sources of poteatial fcnoi^ledge 
i«ero coiq)aTed, md in each cas© the vocational* 
stadeat Imd besss involved to a significantly 
greater degre© than the aon -vocational student. 
Students Ni(ho haJ beso si^rolled in an industrial 
arts class i 'lad been m a vocational ediication 
ciassrooB} had visited local ind»jstry; had 
attended on orientation progra^j or had be*^^ 
5ho*m h'hub courses were availabii* fey thelf 
coimseiors were- sst© liktly to be cnro2Xt»d in a 
v^.cational education course than those Mho had not, 

. There is a significant rciationsftip between a 
5t«dentH cateer goals and hii./h«?r decision to 
enroll in a vocational education mmm. 
Students ?«er»? asK^d what lind ©t -mot'* they 
ewpecti^d to by doing ten years froa riOH% Most 
^vocational t*tyd«?nt5 cxpectt-d to ht werf-ing in a 
field for ^#hiv^* vocA?ior?3i cducaiton if. a pre-' 
Teqyi5it#, ^*-htie non-voc'-stt^-nal ssudKsts rar.gt-.J 
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©ut fe¥ lis tea cccypatioa? requlrijig 

v'seatlonal training, 
4. There H no significaat relations&ip between 

the incme IqvqX of the. tmily and the $tudeii?*s 

attitude toward vocational education, 
S Tiiere is no ^igsificant r^latiocshiF bnthem 

ths student *s etJfeiiic backgrouiid and his/her 

attitude toward vocatioaal educatioit, 
6, There is a slgnif least difference in the 

influence sf paTsnts, coussslors, aad peers 
ctt the vocatiosjal st\id©st aud the non- vocational 
sttideiit, - Vocational students felt that peers 
had the zmt iaflaeace, while aoa- vocational 
students felt that parents had the mst 
tnfluefice- Itmf stad^ats felt that they 
alone had ssade the decisiori i*heth^r or mt 
c© enroll in a vocational education class, ' 
Parents md coimsclon; Mt that parents had 
the- m^t i-afluence. The tenters feel that 
iiudests c f t'Qi tmliie t^ftat 'iiifl«esce< are 
ictmllf ifivolvifd irj deci sjofii. * md parents 
?;i>* w»ll In; rht caes e-^ert the c^^st 

Tiji-re I'i a iig-ai f tcaiit reldtioixship het-.*t:mi 
rm i.ty4cr,ts. ' an4 parcels* attitudes toi^ftrd 
k'^cational educati^sa ior troth vocjiti-snal 
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and noa-vocational groiips. Parents of vocatioaai 
and non- vocational stadsats indicated a F.ore 
favorable jrercsption tomTd vocational education 
than did th«ir children! 
8. There is a significant relationship between the 
parents* foiowledge of vocational education and 
their ntt'kmAQ toward vocational education. A 
correlation of parents' knowledge and attitudes, 
though loK, was significant, and indicated that 
parents irith greatar lajCffiedgc of vocational 
e-dacation uould likely usve a sore favorable 
attitude, 

0. There is a significant relationship between t&e 
parents* educational level and their attitude 
toi^ard vocational education. The corxolation 
between the father's ©ducationai level and an 
average of both ssot&er and father indicated a 
negative coefficient. Tae coefficient war, ^ 
again low, but stgniftcaat, showing that there 
is the probability that the less education 
parents hav^^, %m higher ^^-O'lld fee thear attitude 
tG-rfar4 vocaticnai education- 

15- There is no significant r^jlatiofisVap b^iEween a 
C0i«i&c*Ior*5 k«owledg© of vocational edi^catioii 
and l3i!./hc'r attittiie toward vosatloaa! »iducation, 

11 There is gignific.wit relationship berweea the 
c^^uns&lof*j worfc e.xperience outride of the academe 
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world and the ratio of coucselees enrolled in 
vocational education. 

12. There is no significant difference in the ratio 
of students enrolled in vocational education by 
those counselors with a favorable attitude toward 
vocational education and those with an unfavorable 
attitude toward vocational education. 

13. There is a significant difference in the parents' 
attitude toward vocational education and the 
counselors* perception of the parents' attitude 
toward vocational education, k s^^fUqn^f 
the mean attitude score for vocational and r-on- 
vocational parents iiith the counselors' view of 
parents* attitudes shoseed that counselors esti- 
sated parents* attitudes to be npch lower than 
they actually were. Of particular interes-t was 
the difference noted betireen parents* and coon- 
selors* responses to the statements concerning 
who should take vocational education, the worth 

of vocational education, and the prestige afforded 
tho'ic in a vocational edacation program. Coimselors 
consistently mdem^timt^d pB.mnt%* feelings in 
these areas. 

J- Tmm IS a significant relationship h^tamn a 
student's grades and the counselor's attitude 
toward esroiling the student in a vocational 
education course. An analysts of variance 
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was nade, comparing student grades with student 
replies to two statensnts concerning vocational 
education inforaation supplied by the counselor 
and the counselor »s reconrsendation whether to 
take a vocational education course. A definite 
relationship between student grades and counselor 
attitude toward enrolling the student in voca- 
tional education was established. A coaparison 
of grades for vocational and non -vocational 
students confiraed that vocational students 
had a lower grade average. 
15. There is no significant difference in the 
attitudes toward vocational education in the 
i5etropolit3n areas of Colorado. The attitudes 
of parents J students, and counselors toward 
vocational education were coiapared t^t the 
six txxms surveyed. Tnere was no significant 
, difference ajsoag the groups froa the various 
areas. Therefore, it can be inferred that the 
data, informtion, and T&mtmmMtiom of this 
study will be equally valid throughout the r' 
5tatc of Colorado, 
Individual itm responst^s fror; the questionnaires vere 
analysed. The following conclufaonn relating to a student'!, 
desisior? to esroU in n vocit lonal education courr^e %'ere 
forcHilated: 
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The majority of parents and counselors felt 
that vocational education was necessary for 
a strong econoxiy, with an even stronger 
najorlty feeling it was becoming increasingly 
valuable in the present econoisy. ^ 
A large portion of those survey^:^^rs uncertain 
if vocational training would be an advantage in 
the job carket over a college -type education. 
Ithen considering that eighty percent of jobs 
available over the next few years will require 
training of a vocational nature, this is 
unfortunate. 

Students often displayed an uncertainty when 
asked questions relating to vocational education. 
Vocational students nad isore knowledge and dis- 
played a mom favorable attitude than did non- 
vocational students. Mon- vocational students, 
while indicating a generally favorable attitude, 
appeared at tiees to consider vocational education 
less worthy than an academic education. 
Parents and counselors feU that working with 
one's hands wss as worthwhile as working with 
one's rdnd, and that this type of work could 
provide a prestigious career. Students were 
generally uncertain if this was true. 
Stadc'nts, parents, and counselors dHBZte&d «?tth 
the notion that only 5tud»3nts with low grades 
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took vocational education. A cpraparison of 
^rado averagos showed the vocational students ' 
grades followed a reasonably nonaal curve, 
peaking at the B-C level. Hon- vocational stu- 
dents' grades showed a bi-modal curve, peaking 
at the B-C level and at the A-B level. The 
mean grade for the non-vocational student was 
somewhat higher than for the vocational student. 
All groups surveyed agreed that parents needed 
to overcoEJS the notion that vocational education 
is a second-class education, which points up 
the image problea that apparently ejrists. 
Counselor:; indicated a raors favorable attitude 
toward vocational education than any other 
group, and stated that vocational education 
was a worthwhile program that would benefit 
tJiost students. However, approxi mate ly seventy 
percent of the non- vocational and sixty percent 
of the vocational students reported that their 
coui^selors had not recoEiwended that they enroll 
in vocational educmtjion. 

Ail groups surveyed w«r© in agreoraent that tfio 
school districts should be responsible for 
providing vocational education programs, mny 
mtG uncertain of the cost of vocational odu- 
cation programs, but very few felt they cost 
moTo than their worth. 
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9. Parents and coiihseloTs generally agreed that 
taking a vocational education course would not 
limit exposure to other careers. Nearly all 
parents felt that their child or children 
could benefit from vocational training and 
would not oppose their enrolling. 

10. Over eighty percent of the vocational education 
students had taken industrial arts courses, while 
less than half of the non -vocational students had. 

11. Over half of the non- vocational students had 
never been in a vocational education classroom. 

. Nearly three- fourths of the non* vocational 
students knew nothing or had only a vague idea 
of what happens in a vocational education course. 
Approxiraatoly half of the students* parents had 
the same vim, 
. More than one -third of the student*? not enrol led 
in a vocational education course indicated that 
they would have liked to, but were unsure of 
what they would be getting into. 
. Counselors reported that alaost half of their 
counseJoes were informed about vocational 
education at the Junior high levt»I, with atiout 
one-fourth r<»ceiving information at both the 
Junior and senior high level?, and one fourtfi 
r«ceivtRg Information only at the %pnloT high 
level, T^TP©- fourths of all students fi?U a 
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need for eota opportunity to Investigate 
vocational education at the junior high 
level. 

IS. Counselors stated that the sajorlty of 
vocational education information case 
through them with general orientation and 
brochures frequently used. Forty percent 
of the vocational students and wica that 
may non- vocational students reported that 
their counselors had not discussed the 
possihillty of their enrolling In a voca- 
tional education course. Over half of the 
vocational students and Eoro than three- 
fourths of the non- vocational students had 
never attended an orientation program con- 
cerning vocational education. 

6. Parents felt very strongly the need for mom 
information concerning the opportunities and 
benefits available with vocational education. 

7. All groups surveyed felt that vocational 
education should not be limited to any one 
sentient of the school population, but should 
be available for all stnd^^nts. 

8. Parents and counselors had a tendency to agree 
that vocational education should be required 

, for graduation. Students did not agree. 
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X9. The najority of parents and students, and 
aoarly half of the counselors felt that 
graduation requirenents should be modified 
to allow more students to enroll in voca- 
tional education. ^ 
20. The majority of vqcstional students and 
nearly half of the non~vocational students 
preferred to take a vocational education 
course while in hl^h school rather than 
after graduation. Half of the non-vocational 
students were undecided, 
n. Eighty-eight percent of the non-vocational 
students reported that lAey would not ta&e 
a vocational course If they had to enroll in 
an area vocational school. As soise of the 
area vocational schools In the state are 
e^erieacing difficulty in obtaining full 
enrolli!ient, a case could be aade for the 
coE^rehenslve high school ?fhere the student 
can obtain the training within the school. 
Z, Most high school students had thought a great 
deal about their future job or OBploynent and 
had Fiade a decision about their future, either 
in high school or before. 
. Three -fourths of the students surveyed had dis- 
cussed their future plans with their parents and 
the parents Mere interested in the plans nade. 
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.24. Parents had a stroagcr desire for their soas 
or dsughtors to go on for nore education than 
did the students. 

25. Further education for non- vocational fsjsiliss 
goaeraXi/ jseaat a four-year college, while 
vocational families leaned toward vocatidnal, 
technical, or business school. 

26. Seventy- five percent of the parents surveyed 
felt their child's choice of life woric was 
realistic. 

27. Khile a fairly large ntmber questioned were 
unsure, half of all groups felt that voca- 
tional education and academic courses should 
be integrated into a coiscon currirulua. 

Hecoissendi tions 
The following recoEseadatlons as a result of tliis study 
are sade fey the writers; 

1. The State Board for CoKciuaity Colleges and 
Occupational Education should prepare a 
booklet showing the areas of esploysent where 
jobs inll fee available when students graduate 
fron high school, the booklet should describe 
the type of mvl done, the advantages and 
disadvantages, and the educational require- 
ments for entry lev»il iikills. 
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2. A siailar, though less detailed, brodiure 
should be prepared, te be available to 
students and parents through the schools. 

3. The State Dspartssist of Sducation or soe:s 
siailar organization should call a conference 
of counselors and adssinistrators to discuss 
the subject of yhy counselors explain or 
rececsscnd vocational educalAon courses for 

so fs^, 

4« Vocational instructors should write a course 
description for each vocational course for 
ose by cosmselors, giving inforaation about 
the course content, objectives, eethods of 
instruction, prerequisites for enrolling., and 
end result or esti^- level skill to bo expected, 
3. A coimselor at each school should be appointed 
to coordinate a program that will Infors all 
students aad parents of the opportunities and 
benefits available kith vocational education, 
6» An cf^rt should be mdo at the junior high 
level to involve students in a program or 
prograi^ that i,ill give thee a basts for 
career decisicas. 

More effort should be ^ade to encourage 
students te enroll in industrial arts coarscs 
at the >u«l0r high level. 
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8. School aistricts should consider the possibiXity 
of codif)rii3g gradttation requiresssats to mnhU 
sore scudents to enroll in a vocational program. 

9, School districts sfeotild consider the possibility. 
o£ requiring soise occispatioaai educ?!Sioa to 
assure that a student is employable witen 
graduated £ros high sdiool. 

10* School districts with area vocatlojci^ schools, 
to eore cqspletely utilise the existing facil- 
ities, should Initiate or expand ^he orientation 
of students and parents to the s^ea vocational 
school before the tie© a decision must be isade 
whether to enroll in a vocationa^gx^'^g?. 

11. School districts planning naw or expanded 
vocational progracs should consider the 
possibility of including sach prograss in 
a comprehensive high school rather than in 
m area vacational sUiooI . 

12. School districts should detemtne the feasi* 
bility of integrating vocational ed»4cation 
Mid academes into one ciirriculys, 

Addigl-onaX Research 
Is is tecGmm-ied that the foUov-ing rcse4rch be 

I, That .1 tud>- be nade to dsteraiRe tht 

relationship between counselor^* attitudes 
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iQ^atd vQcatimMl oteation and their 
ceussclees » attitudes tcKard vocational 

2. ThAt a *?ttidy bg conducted. to detemiss what 
sxigo^ Is attached to vocational education * 
^ or why pareats consider vosational adiication 
ds a secend'Class edacasion, 

S» That a study be done to detomta^ «hy 
coiiHseXoTi. recoss^iid vocational education 
to such a limted siabcr of students. 

5. Itiat a study be tsads to dstemine thejx^st 
cet&ad or sstliois of gettiag occtipatieiaal 
iuforsatioB to students md parents. 

It is hoped bf the ^.Titers' that the results of this 
study If ill lead to expanded opportusities for student 
to gam, ihf necessary triforaatio^j seeded to tmke an 
inteliigtnt choice of a Ufe career througfi ii^roi^ed 
car^^r ejcplorator/ efforts and general fuidaace of students 
regarding vocational edusacioa. 
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« m«4 to coUfsl iafcmticB ffoat ©iwrii rfrpaw of s«oiae» tdto 
••ell of tiiMiii 

c«acot go ea to c«ait««a Jj»«i» t^igt ^ 



A. 1, 



8, OlK* 00* sUt«««sfe «s*t Jim, voaH ia^cato ^» »t*;t««fef wc»tioi«a - 

.«! TooAtiooal #4tt6itl©a «oars»s to^l40sii *SasaU«a ,«ls<l*ata 



or uttfATOtmbls, toyiRl in»»ti!(»H iKiaBitSisfl. / 
high «1Uk»1. «tadej»t8i - mmi Um, T 
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/ • 



/ - / 
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/ I 



iiii 



16S 
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190 



170 



g^ly 22, i&raS ^f^^ ^^^ r^^ to ' 



19i 



t7l 



K ^«^««« l^^i* Isstisj «^ie»|* 



IKS 



172 



.|t«2.-ly ^.-r.. y.,- fS&.t'*''' ^^^ ^^^^^ '-ttic«l ^^tian 



, Strongly ::i5a5rtt« 



^ tTficortaia sici^ or j» 43«.tlcii to to collns*. 
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_^ Strc8jlr^^ 5^<«Jf5^' *J1 '^IHtr shst^d i» t«ott«srf to 



Scti'tain • . , 

_i„ Ji3a^» . 

Strijnjjy Disigrae 

> * 

Z S^*'"^ SliVf ggS' Prej:a« for <ob/«Ul» still 

5t^n?:7 AsTtt 50* r^'f ef^f tio^ ste^J the rwponsiDllity of 
^SrtaiJi Iniujtiy, cat hijh ac&bls, ^ 

• • ■ %■ ■ \ 



\ 

1- :,:.-z. 
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It^r^ 52*^7acitiona «tudeat3 aw oftw wxrltd by^their friend*. 

StrcfHply A^rta S3* tocatlcnal /tducation w»tt t«o 39ch nonsr» 
Jl'^^^'^ ?i««tioft should «.ph«i^^^hly ror 3tud.nt 

~" vftctrtaid . 

. ^ Strongly 2is«jroe / . . - ^ ■ 

~ f t7c^5ly AsTse 55. «l'^^en*t5 lito-Ss It not as vorth^hUe aj vorki:^ 

* yvith eae»5 eind, . 

nncqrt^dn 
..i...;^ %iajr»d ^ 
--.„-,., Strongly Pla^a 

-^^^ ^?5^^' td^cation IlRits a st-^dent^s ososure to ' ' 

^^^'uhce^jln \ other citcupattfelua cboloes* ^ wir 

I $^^^tiafaet^.^y^^ hljbor for thoso in a wcatioo 

\ . - / ^I • ' / ' 

SS^^^"^ 3^'* ^cational td^catlcn,vm help aolv* probl^s.caa^ed 
^^dtcidtd ' I , 

Strongly 'I5t5a5r«e^ \l 

Ir^i^^ Ajraa % Saao^Ypcatlonal- education courses jhduld be' required 
SnrUia \ ^^^^ ^ 



, {Insertaija 
, Stronjlyi Diaajrca V; 



-I 



/ 



/ 



VALIDATION QUESTIONNAIRE- 
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^^^A^^^^l^^ w^trfa^ this quani^ wiUittjX fdaottto 
trSfS iSLIS!^ •nt:r atria s5cins.ncadtd t<> .•vf^ob^'t*'^ 



'IhtBk ^ for Totir : i4ttsi aai «ffor5# 



^ tfactrtiia 

ttaccrtiJa 
* Strongly Diwiroe 
Stfoa^Jgr A^w 

Oastrtkir* 

Strongly W.W(pr«« 

.Stroiif ly J^sre* 
ifret ' 

Strong Diiagrr,* 
Stwnjly J^pw 
Unctrialn 
Strongly biaiffrti 



t, ^ «^ job ?ariMt, Yocitiowd «*te*tlqa is 



3. VocitloiwX tdtscatioh ls for those vhb cto't do tnytkas clso* 



cy mwplo^nt* 



5. ^nir atadenis with 2ov gratdes taX?^^^^^ 



6. TocatioDal oducatioh is bottor for saay ^.tidfints than colleie!. 



7. Vocational tducation dow not provldo 4 pmstiglqua car««r/ 
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Xiscertaln 

Strongly A|^» 

Strongly 

Stronjly ijjrto 
lfcc«rtaia 

UnctrtalB 



Tocttiowl tdocxUca «t ti* high tsbool liV^l. 



9* El«b school £r*5tyitica r^uirwjwiUi shotOd b* Aodlfi^ 
to -«abl« isDrt ^tsdtati to Ukt^TocttioniX 4*K:atiaa, 



10» ybrki»i binds 1* toot as wdrtbwhllt as voridLar 

tfith oc«'3 ttinti* ^^T- 



11 ♦ TceatiooU «4acatioa ca«tri J«r^*t as cb»n*az*B£ or 



12» Vccationil Siueatioa is jnat- la ^isy v»t to cot tfcrouffU^ 
school and dotsa't kavft aiij f«al bfrc«rit<. 



13, ^fatJ vl^ tate TOcatiohal *duc4tioa h*T« i bittor cluhce 
^ esployseiit than students vbo go/to colltg^n 



1^. A stttdffiat vbo is qxaldfitfd Tor coUefe should bt discourttod 
rrea tcttrfaj a vocatioiul ftducitioa cottrso* ' 



vocational oducattoa is tht renndatiojs or . 



16. Vbeational educatloa, llaits a sttjdont's oxdosuw to 
otbtr ocenjaitlonil chbicos. 
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^ The ert^ia 



Ajytt 

..A^i 
Ajr«» 



ifh^ v*^"^ t2i» 
. ToeatiojMl «tJnciti03 -proiyas*. 



^' ^2 ^*H*^-*2:^n3_atica-c8ttr3t3 should zMtdwd for 



Of tht opportaaitit* an4 b«mefits of Toc?tleiMl edasatioa. 



^. Viactttioaai edneatioa easts- too Bach 



soaax. 



fae lat«s«t^ ln,to » cossMB ofedealo^ "^uw 



Strongly Dlaier^i 
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APPENDIX B 
DATA (^THEMNG INSTRUMENTS 



/ I. 



; ERIC 



V 



m 



STUDENT QUBSTiq^teRE 



4'^ 




J- 



^ERIC 



,.,.11 



V 




Developed by . , 

James E. JBrowii aiid GaryM, ClarJc 

1876 



) ERIC 



mmM0 ^^^^^^ 



PAST A 



C6 
CT' 

•J— ^ 

4— 
C8 

1^ 
3 



-Stxpngly 



CIO 

1^ 

2--- 

4 



I: 



■Siiee^ Agree 



Cll 
2^ 

612 



i 

2 



Ajree"* " 



Sti*«j?& Asm 

A^p««' 



2 

•4 ■ 



'Asm 



iylSaai^ 



2. ShgJaate neesj mots ca^rfeuuiy at Site itnUoif hlgb 
leTfil to Sfiyfi«tJgate Mai YOcaacsaJ 
ptogtama offor# , • 



8* ttte |»i^ f&§pttS^lJ0SClXK>ll5TO 
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4; 



^Agm - 
St»^y Disarm 



C16 



C19 



•C20 * 

' C2l ■ ' 

• I— —Agic^ ' , 



/ 10. Worictoj iAQi one's hajsgs Is »»>t as \s«j41i«JiUq a« 



, 12* VdcattpajJ e<!teeaiicfa Js jtjst aa may way to gcl^ 



ipooU^. - - ' ---- -- - 



career. 



Iwallfay eccoomy. 



16. Vocaaoaal wlttcaHoftHroiti-a student's oxposaroto 



17. VocaUxHial cdacaUoa aJimfld be em^ta^zcdosslyfor 
fitodeiits «iio eaiiHmicccwilaaoacademlcciUjattoo. 



IS. ^caatemli cdacatloa pwf taws are more valuable 
Uiiw «)f$aU<^ ©aiiratleS pji%^ 



C34 
0 — 

2 

3 

4 

C25 
JO 

2 , 

3 

C— . 
1 

S — 
4 — 

C27 
0 — 



3 — 

CSS 

1 

2 



C2S 
0 



-Sijoagjy Asm 
-Arm 

* Disarm 
►•Asm 



>A4r?t« 



Stmgly Agxis<? 
Agm 



amdof program froift grades Waterg^iiten thwjgb 
twelve* ' 



20. i^urcai* c«d to ovaixome UieooUoo that vocaUonal 



^^ Some vocitJcaal e<JuaUtoa ^ts ^dsooW be 
quired ft>r iagh j»:tK>ol ffratJuaiioru 



PART B 

yoar ctolM of respoim^ as you did to Pwt A* * v«^ru««if 

r 

1» Seb4>oU 



2» Gnufe; 
C3D 

5 12 

3. FaUier's 6r Guartjiaa's Occ^tJoiu 
C3I 

4'. Mo{ijer*s or Cuardian's Occtjjttiica: 



5* 

C33 

5 ^aJe 
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5. Etlmlc BackgrouM: 
C34 

0— ,Whtt8 

4-— -.A5lan-AxnerlcajQ 



7, Wl» wymirlOlhffia«tecoraselor? 

C35 , ft 

8, How long have you uved in ihla cltr^ 
CS7 



-less than 2 jear 
1— ~J to 2 years 

2~~5 to 4 years ^ 
— 5 to 5 years 

4 >■ ? to S years 

5— — 9 years or loagor 

9. What Mirf of potfc do >tn2 expect to Ijedoicgt^ 



C3S 
C38 



10, Wliat do yott osttmate as liis isccme of ^>ur faj^ 

O " - - "I have 00 Idea. 
I._^e5s than $3,000 

2 $3,000 to $4,98S 

3 $5,000 to $6,999 

4.~S7,006 to $8,S99 
5 $9,000 to $10,980 

,6 $11,000 to $12,989 

7 $13,000 to $14,989 

8— -ovor 515,000 

11. My grades dyrfjjg Ujfl past four years averaged 
C4X 




l?v My educaUooal plans bsyood hls^ school am 
C42 / 
0-^~c6iieg« or ttatvorsSty (4 yeaw). 
community college . 

2 — >4echQical or ttadc scttooU 

3 busUiess scbdol* 

4~~Armod Fortes. 
5-~-otber (please specify) , 



€i-«-.Teaily don't toww^ 



How do your parents feel about your attcndJtif coUefe? 



*Take It for granted I will go to coU^e* 
-Actively urge me to jo to college^ 
2^ ,p..just say it Is up to ms* 
3 — -4Iaye mixed feelings about my attending xoUege. 
<— Are scme^m opposed to my attending college* 

dub 
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24- imporfairt is it to your parents thai you go to college? 

Very important 

1 Quito iraportazjt 

Fairly important 

-3 Kot very important 

4 ■ Sot important at aU 
i , .Really don't ioxr^ 

15- How im^rtant is It to yoar prirents that you go on tor more education? 

tt~—Very important 
S .. ■ .Quite Important 

2 Fairly important 

3 Not veiy important 

4 Not Important at a!J 

5~~Really (ton't knov 

16. How important is your choice of a career to your parents? 

0- "^ — ^Vory important 
1 ■ ■ Q uite important 

2- — Fairly important 

3- —Not very important 

4 Not Important at all / 

5 - .--.. R eally don't toow 

17. Are you presenUy enrolled in a vocadonal ptx^ram? 

1 -Yes 

5 tio 

18. •n^ decision Whether to enroU in a vocaaonal program was Influsncsd mostiy by 

0~— my guidance counselor 

1— -friends my own age 

2 parents (or guanSan) 

3 ■ o ther members of the family 

4-*~4eachers« 

5 ■ ■■ other 0>lease specify) 

SS^.?^m'* '^'^''"'^ *^ "^"^"^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 

0~— guidance counselors 

1— —-mother (or guardian) 

2 father (or guardian) 

3~~friends 
4-^t§ach8r5 

iU- — others Q)lease specify) 

20. mve thought about my ftiture job and employ^ 

0- *— a great deal. ' 

1 - ^ lot. 

2 - - . s ome* ' 

3- -~Mt mucl). 

N 4— ~confused about plans. 

21. you know what you want to do after high school? 

0 Yes.. 

1- — IthlaklkiJbw, 907 

2 Undacldod. '^^ * 
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^^^'^^ what I waxu to do after higb school In 

0- elementary school. 

1 ^junior high. 

2 senior W^. 

2— —undecided. 

23. My parents and I have discussed my future plans 

0— quite a Wt. 
1~— some. 

2- — ^very little. 

3 — -done. 

24. My parents don't care vfh2l courses I take. 
CS4 , / 

0~-Strongly A^ree 

1 — r— Agree 
Z~^Uncertaln 
S~— Disagree 

^ ■ Strongly Disagree 

25. My parents would like to ha?e me take a vocational education course. 
CSS 

0 strongly Agree 

1 Agree 

&--~Uccertain 
5 Disagree 

4~— strongly Disagree 

26. I TTOUld like to take a vocational education course but am unsure about 
what Pd be getting into. 

C56 

0 Strongly Agree 

1 Agree 

2.— -^Uncertain 

3- Disagree 

4- r^trongly Disagree 

27. My counselor recommended that I take a vocational education course. 
C57 

1 Yes 

5 No 

28. My counselor discussed the possibility of my taking a vocaUonal eduoaUon 
course* 

C58 

0 ^Yes, 

1 ^Yes, but very littie.' , 

2 No. • < ^ 

29. My counselor showed me. which sQ?aii6n3l education courses are available. 
C59 "x; > j 

0 Quite a bit. * 

1 Some. / 

2 ^Very Uttle. • 

3 None. , 

30. My counselor talked me out of taking a vocational education course. 
C60 ' 

0 Definitely. ^ 

1 ^Trled to. 

2 Hinted at it. 

3 Did not try. 

31. My friends talked me out of taking a vocational education course. 
0— -Definitely. 

t-~-Trledto. 00 Q' 

2 Hinted at it. 

3- .^Dld not try. p 



32. If I were to take a vocational education course, 
C62 . 

0 1 vould prefer to go to an area vocational school. 

1 r TTOuld prefer to take it at my own school. 

2 ^it W3uldn*t matter where I would go. 

3- 1 would not take vocational education If I had to go 
to an area vocational school. 

33. I would rather take a vocational education course after I leave high school 
than now. 

C63 

0- ~-5trongly Agree 

1- ^Agree 

2 Uncertalr 

3 Disagree 

4 S trongly Disagree 

34. Did you take any industrial arts courses In Junior high school? 
C64 

0 No 

1 Yes, 1 

2 Yes, 2 

3 Yes, 3 

4 Yes, more than 3 

35. Have you ever been in a vocational education classroom? 
C65 

0— ~Never 

1 Once or twice 

2u.~Occasionally 

3— ~Fairly often 

4— —Whenever I have the opportunity 

36. How many of your friends take vocation?! education'' 
C66^ i 

0 None (0) 

1- — 0 to 3) 

2 A few (4 to 8) 

3~— Many (more than 8) ^ 

37. Have you ever attended an orientation program that eiscplained what vocational 
education programs are and what they offer? / 

C67 ^ 
— ^Yes 

5 No 



38. How o2ten in the past year have you had the opportunity to visit a local 
industry (not where you woxic)?'' 

C68 

0 None ^ 

J .Once or twice 

St-*— —Occasionally 
3- Fairly often 

4~>.-.Whenever I have the opportunity 

39. How much do you feel you know about what happens In a vocational 
education course*^ 

C69 ; 

0 flothln^g I 

^A vague Idea , 

2 - *Have fair amount of knowledge 

3- Good knowledge 

4 Ver>' good knowledge 

40. Has any member of your famUy ever taken a vocational edqcation course? 

1 Yes 

5 ^No 209 
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QUESTIONNAIRE x 

•* 

t 

varying perceptions 

toward 
vocational education 



Developed by 

James E. Brown and Gary M. Clark 

211 
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COLORADO OEPAflTMHNT OF EDUCATION 
St«I« Offlce'Building. 201 E. Colfax 
Denver. Colorado 80203 
Tarephone (303) 892-2212 

Calvin M. Frazier. Commissionor 



Dear Parent: 



1 would like co call your attention to this particular study. Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Clark have endeavored to investigate a statewide concern that ha< 
frequently surfaced as we have engaged in many recent career education and 
vocational education discissions. 

As you will note, in their questionnaire they are trying to get at the 
concerns and perceptions existing as students contemplate enrollment in 
vocational education offerings. If we are to improve our career' exploratory 
efforis and our general, guidance to all students in regard to vocational 
education offei^ings, your help is .most important in helping educators 
define such feelings. Because of the interest in this study, we^will 
ende;»vor to circulate broadly the results of the study. 



Sincerely, 
Calvin M. Frazier 
Conanissioner of Education 



Dear Parent: 



ERIC 



Ws are conducting a study to help identify and compare the varying perceptions 
toward vocational education of students, their parents, and their counselors. 

This study will attempt to isolate the perceptions and influences that relate to 
a student's decision to enroll In a vocational education course. 

The findings should be useful in the following ways: 

1. To he|p in evaluating the pre- vocational programs now offered 

2. To help in formulating plans for pre-vocational programs for 
the future 



3. 



4. 



To help in evaluating the need for and content of informational 
programs for students and parents 

To help in evaluating counselor effectiveness in counseling 
students concerning vocational education 



*° ^® conducted in six metropolitan areas of Colorado. Your 
district was chosen because of its location and the vocational education pro- 
grams run in the district. As you can see from the enclosed letter from 
Dr. Frazier, Colorado Commissioner of Education, he feels that this stud> 
can provide needed information for use throughout the state. To successfully 
complete this study, we need and would appreciate your cooperation. 

•■ ■• .212 „,. 
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The foUowng questionnaire has been designed to aid in gathering Information 
concerning the varying perceptions of vocational education as they are related 
to parents, counselors, and students. It is very important that you answer 
each question with the one answer that best e:q>resses your feeling by 
placing a check before the appropriate response* 

Do not place your name an>-where on the questionnaire. There is a number ' 
in the corner to aid in knowing where the quesUonnair^ is from* All re- 
sponses will be held in the strictest confidence and no reference to indi- - 
vxduals or their replies will be made at any time. 



For the purpose of answering this questionnaire, vocational education is 
defined as those courses at the high school level designed to teach a student 
the necessary entry level skills needed to get a Job in a trad Q or i^idustry. 

Thank you for your time and effort. 



PART A 

Please disregard the figures in front of the responses—they are for 
computer coding only. 



C6 




0 


-Strongly Agree 


1 Agree 


2 — 


— Uncertain 


3 


—Disagree 


4 


-Strongly Disagree 


C? 




0 


-Strongly Agree 


1 


-Agree 


2 


-Uncertain 


3 


-Disagree 


4 


-Strongly Disagree 


C8 




0 Strongly Agree 


1 


-Agree 


2 


-Uncertain 


3— —Disagree 


4 


-Strongly Disagree 


C9 




0 


-Strongly Agree 


1 


-Agree 


2 


-Uncertain 


3 


-Disagree 


4 — - 


-Strongly Disagree 


CIO 




0 


-Strongly Agree 


1 — 


-Agree 


2 


• Uncertain 


3 


■Disagree 


4 


■Strongly Disagree 



1 • In the present job market, vocational education is 
becoming increasingly valuable. 



2. Students need more opportunity at the junior high 
level *to investigate what vocational education 
^ programs offer. 



3. VocatioiVal Education is for those who aren't good 
at anything else. 



4* Vocational education will help solve problems 
caused by unemployment. 



5 • Students with low grades take vocational education 
courses* 



ERIC 



Cll 

0 — 
1 — 

2 — 
3 — 
4 — 



-Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
* Uncertain 
-Disagree 
•Strongly Disagree 



6, Vocatlohal education is better for many students 
than college* 
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C12 

0 Strongly Agyee 

1 Agree 

2 Uncertain 

3- -Disagree 

4 Strongly Disagree 

C13 

0 Strongly Agree 

1- Agree 

2 Uncertain 

3- —Disagree 

4 Strongly Disagree 



C14 
0 — 
1 — 
2 — 

3 

4 



-Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
• Uncertain 
-Disagree 
•Strongly Disagree 



CIS 

0 Strongly Agree 

1 Agree 

2~~ Uncertain 
3 Disagree 

4^ Strongly Disagree 



C16 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

C17 

0 

i 

2 

3- 

4 



-Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
• Uncertain 
-Disagree 
•Strongly Disagree 



•Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
- Uncertain 
•Disagree 
-Strongly Disagree 
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* 

7. Vocational education does not provide apresUgious 
career* 



8* It Is not the public school's responsibUity to provide 
vocaUoaal educaUon at the high school level. 



9. High school graduation requirements should bo 
modified to enable more students to take vocational 
education* 



10. Wotidxis with one's hands is not as worth\^le as 
working with one's mind. 



lU Vocational education careers aren't as challenging 
or Interesting' as college careers* 



12* Vocational education Is just aja easy way to get 
through school and doesn't have real benefit* 



CI 8 

0 

1 — 
2 — . 

3 

4^ 

C19 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 



•Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
-Uncertain 
•Disagree 
•Strongly Disagree 

-Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
-Uncertain 
-Disagree 
•Strongly Disagree 



C20 

0 Strongly Agree 

1 .Agree 

2 ~~ Uncertain 

3 ^ Disagree 

4 -—Strongly Disagree 

C21 

6 Strongly Agree 

1 Agree 

2 ^ Uncertain 

3~~Dlsagiree 
4«~-Strongly Disagree 



1 3* Students who tak^ v^K^^bnal educs^tion have abetter, 
-chance to find employment than kudents who go 
to college* 



14* A student who is qualified for college should be 
discouraged from entering a vocational education 
career* 



15. Sound vocational education Is the foundation of a 
healthy economy. 



16* Vocational education limits a student's exposure to 
other occupational choices. 
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.Strongly Agr^o 
-Agree 
. UncertaW 
•Disagree 
-Strongly Dlsstgree 



17* Vocational education should be emphasized only for 
students who can't succeedinan^^caddmie situation* 



.Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
.Uncertain 
-Disagree 
^Strongly Disagree 



18. Academic education programs are more valuable 
tha^ vocational education programs^ 



.Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
.Uncertain 
-Disagree 
-Strongly Disagree 



19. Vocational education should be oUored as a con- 
tinuing program from grades kindergarten throu^ 
twelve. 



-Strongly Agree 
.Agree 
.Uncertain 
-Disagree 
•Strongly Disagree 



20* Paints need to overcome the notion that vocational 
education is a second<*clasa education* 



-Strongly Agree 
•Agree 
-Uhcertain 
-Disagree 
^Strongly Disagree 



21. Some vocational education courses should be ro* 
quired tor high school graduation. 



-Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
.Uncertain 
-Disagree ' 
.Strongly Disagree 



22. More Informaiicn is needed to inform parents and 
students d the opportunities and benefits of voca* 
tional education. 



.Strongly Agree 
-Agreo 
-Uncertain 
-Disagree 
-Strongly Disagree 



23. Vocational education costs too muclt money. 



.Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
-Uncertain 
-Disagree 
.Strongly Disagree 



24. Vocational education courses and academic courses 
should be Integrated .Into a common curriculum. 



J?ARTB 

Continue,, with Part B, fimog in the Information In the blank's or checking 
your choice of responses as you did In Part A. 

1. How important is it to you that your child or children go on for more 
education beyond high school? 
C30 

CU— Very Importoaint Oi K 

l-.-*^ite importi^ X t/ 

a-~;Falrly impcft^t 

3 Not very Important 

* ^ N ot important at al! 

a---!rI^o Opinion 



\ 

^ ^ Y^^^ present educztlonoX plans for your chiid or cblWroD bo^xmd 
lugjj school? 
C3l 

0 College or University (4 years) 

J~~C€Jmmunlty College ^ years) 

2 Technical or Trade School 

3- — Business School 

4- — *Eoter Armed Forces 

5 Other'Cpiease specify) 

' / 



6— Really dooH know a 
T-^-^^ooe of these 

3, to your opinion, are your chUd or chlldron's choice &r a life''^ wrk 
realistic, in terms of ability* aptitude, etc.? 

C32 f f 

0 ■ ■ ■ ■^ Y es 

1 No 

8 No opinion 

4. Do you tWnk your chUri or chUdres would profit from bavins some vocatloaal 
tX2inlns Qob prcparadon) while Ja high school? 

C33 

m 

5* Would you oppose your child's decision to enroll in vocational education 
courses in high school Co prepare io/ the vfoxii of wrfe)? 
C34 

0- ^ Yes 

l~~No 
8-~JSo opinion 

Scaaon?^* " ^ ^'"'^ chilires have a college 

CSS 

:0 ^Very important 

1 Quite importajit 

2 fairly important 

3- —- Not very important 

4 Not Important at all 

8- — No opinion 

^* ^ ^ ^ ijnfluence on a siudent»s career decision? 

C36 



-Parents 

I Peers 

a Counselors 

3 -Teachers - 

4- Other members of the famU; 

5- ^OtJiers: 



8. Do you feel that you have received 
C37 

0 — ^ etscesslve amount of InformaUon conceming the opportuniUes 

for vocaUonal education? 
1. — the Informaiiott necessary in making a decision about 

vocational education opportuniUes? 
2-.--.-^m8 Information, but more would have been useful? 
"3 very little or no information regarding vocational opportunities? 
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F^sr Moiher 
C38 C39 




Trads or •.'oaati<m ssJjcoi or eomouaJ^ 

coUftgo, col comjatted. 
Sctsrsjd colkg^ bat did Dot cossplete* 
CempieiM vocattcaal or Irads sehoc^ or 

eomaaaity coUgfe. 
Completed 4 yeasre ^sf^llego or aaivorslty. 

H6cei?®3 graduate de^«« bej'oed amtar**, 
30, tsdicaie year occupatioiu 
Patissr 
C40 



Mcihsr 
C41 - 



f^J^ ^J^^ ^ 3^ JauiS^oj^sfsaltyfevlsitalocia 

iiH^ry (coi v^em you w «»i & kshu 

C42 

0— — None 

1— Osca or twic»" 
SJ— -Occasioaaliy 

3— -Faiiiy oftea 

4 "WlmswT t hsLVQ tfee c?j5soi^ty 

edataiiOBprofffamsax^iuxiwfaai&ay offer? 

15* H47^ you e^er i>ij^ In a voc&ticaal educaiJojs ciasstwm? 
C44 



3~F5ilrJy often 

mua (Jo yw f&fa ymt Iok^w a&oiJt h^pp^m in a toeatis^ 

C45 

«A vagtis Idea 

Vor>* good kt^miedge 
15* Has axiy raemb^r cf ymir family wer iakim a vocattooa! edtocaUoa ccmm? 

/ 3 li«r w ww 

■No 

317 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



varying perceptions 

toward 
vocational education 



Developed by 

James E, Bro^% n and Gary M, ^lark 
219 
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CO WII400 OEPAflTHEJfT OF EOUCATIOH 
SU^ Office 8u4<»f^. E CoH«x 

0«*r Counselor t 



ikt to caU your nutntioo to thi* p*rclcuUr ^twdy* Hr* Brova 
l#fk h«ve codovortd to tnveitig^at^ « itatcvidt conc«m th^t has 



««<t«*vof to circuUtt broaaiy th« result* of the atudy. 
Co^»!5jisioaer of Education 



Dear Counselor: 



v/e are cdriductlni a study to bc^p Identify aud compare the varying petcfipUons 
tovanJ vocational education of students, thatr pai^nts, their coiwselore. 

Tws siudy will attomjn to isolate the perceptions aiid toauences that reUto to 
a student's dectirlcm to enroll in a vocsuaonal education course. 

The findings shotUd he useful ia the foUo^sdng ways; 

U To help In evaluating the pre* vocational programs now ^ffex^ 

2. To h«lp to forroujattng plaas for pre-vocaUonal programs fbr 
the iutore 

3. To help in svaiuating the a^sd for and conleot of Utfona'aUOBsa 
pjrcgmafl for sUjdsats and pamtUt 

4. To helj? in Gvalaailiig cotutselor ef/ecUveness io couasellogr 
students coHcoraiag TOcatJooal education 

The saKiy Is to be eowJactad in six metropolilan areas of Colorado. Your 
tiismcl was cb0<jo becauijs of Jta iocsilon aad the vocaUoaal education pro* 
|ranw run in the (Slstrtct; As yoti can eee lronf the enclosed letter frcra 
Dr. rraziar, Colorado Commlsaloaar of Educattoo, hs fesls that tMs study 
cao provlda needed Information for \xm through^jut the stato. To miccessftiUy 
coropwte this Jitudy, need and would appreciate your cooperattou. 




engaged la many recent career edocacloa and 
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The following questionnaire has been designed to aid In gathering Information 
ctmcemlng the varying perceptions of vocational education as they are^lated 
to parents, counselors, and students, n Is ver>* Important that you answer 
each question with the one answer that best expresses your feeling* in the 
first column, indicate your feelings^ In the second column, indicate howyou 
feel most parents would respond to the statements 

Do not place your name anywhere on the questionnaire. There is a numl^r 
In the corner to aid In knowing where the questionnaire Is from* All re- 
sponses will be held in the strictest confidence and no reference to Indi- 
viduals or their replies will be made at any time. 



For the purpose of answering this questionnaire, vocational education Is 
defined as those courses at the high school level designed to teach a student 
the necessary entry level skills needed to get a Job in a trade or industry* 



Thank you for your time and effort. 



PART A 



Please disregard the figures In front of the responses~they axe for 
computer coding only. 



Your 
Response 
C6 

0 Strongly Agree 

1 Ajree 

2 Uncertain 

Disagree 

4~~Strongly Dlsa^rxw 

C7 

0— -Strongly Agree 

Apree 
2^.~^ Uncertain 
— Disagree 
4 Strongly Disagree 

C8 

0 Strongly Agree 

Agree 
— Uncertain 
3,,..,^ Disagree 
4 ^Strongly Wsagree 



1*. In the jpresent job market, vocational education is 
beconiing increasingly valuable* 



2. Students need more opportunity at the junior high 
level to investigate what vocational education 
programs offer. 



3. Vocational education is for those vrtio arenH good 
at anything else. 



-Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
^Uocoriain 
-Disagree 
-Stwngly Disagree 



4. Vocational education will help solve problems 
caused by unemployment* 



ERIC 



-Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
Uncertain 
• Disagree 
-Strongly Dlisiag^ee 



5. Students with low grades take vocational education 
courses* 
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Your 
Response 

Cll 

0 Strongly Agree 

1- Agree 

2 Uncertain 

3 Disagree 

^ Strongly Disagree 

C12 

0 Strongly Agree 

1 — Agree 

2 Uncertain 

3 Disagree 

4 Strongly Disagree 



Parents 
Responses 



6. VocaUonal education is better for many students 
than college. 



7. Vocailonal education does not provide a prestigious 
career. 




Strongly Agree 
Ajfree 
Uncertain 
Disagree 

Scrongly Disagree 



8. It is not the public school's responsibility to provide 
vocational education at the high school level- 



C14 

0 Strongly Agree 

1- = — Agree 

2 Uncenaln 

3 Disagree 

4- -:^ — Strongly Disagree 



High school graduation requirements should be 
modified to enablelnore students to take vocational 
education. 



C15 
0 — 
1 — 
2 — 
3-^ 
4 — 



-Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
- Uncertain 
« Disagree 
^Strongly Disagree 



10. Working with one's hands Is not as worthwhile as 
working -with one's mind. 



C16 

0 Strongly Agree 

1 Agree 

2- UncertaLn 

3 Disagree 

4 Strongly Disagree 



11. Vocational education careers aren't as challenging 
or interesting as college careers. 



C17 
0 — 
1 — 
2 — 
3 — 
4 — 



-Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
• Uncertain 
-Disagree 
"Strongly Disagree 



12. Vocations! education is Just an easy way to get 
through school and doesn't have real benefit. 



• Strongly Agree 

- Agi-ee 

- Uncertain 

• Disagree 
-Strongly Disagree 



13. Students who take vocational education have a better 
chance to find employment than students who go 
to college. ^ 



* Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
-Uncertain 
•Disagree 
-Strongly Disagree 



14. A .student who Is qualified for college ahottld be 
dlfcounifed from entering a vocational eAtcatlon 
carter. 
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Your 
Response 



Parents 
Responses 



C20 C44 

0 ' Strongly Agree 0 

1- Agree 

2 Uncertain o 

3 - — Disagree ^ 3 

4- — Strongly Disagree 4 



15. Sound vocauonal education is the foundation of a 
healthy economy. 



ERLC 




C21 

0 Strongly Agree 

1' -Agree 

2 Uncertain 

3 Disagree 

4 Strongly Disagree 



Strongly-^gree 
Agree 
Uncertain 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 



C23 

0 Strongly Agree 0. 

1 Agree 1, 

2 Uncertain 2. 

3 Disagree 3. 

4' Strongly Disagree 4- 



C24 

0 -Strongly Agree 

1^ Agree 

2-- — Uncertain 

3' Disagree 

4 -Strongly Dii^agree 



C25 ^ C49 

0- :^ Strongly Agree 0 

1- -- — ^Agrree 1 

2 Uncertain 2 

3 Disagree 3« 

4 Strongly Disagree 4 



Strongly Agree 
Agree ^ 
Uncertain 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 



C27 

0 -Strongly Agree 

1- ~ Agree 

2 Uncertain 

3 Disagree 

4 Strongly Disagree 



16. Vocational education limits a student's emosureto 
other occupational choices. 



17. Vocational education should be emphasized only for 
students who CM't succeed in an academic situation. 






Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Uncertain 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 



18. Academic education programs are more valu^le 
than vocational education programs. . 



19. Vocational education should be offered as a con- 
tinuing program fr6m grades kindergarten throueh 
twelve. 



20. Parents need to overcome the notion that vocaUonal 
education is a second-class education* 



21. Some vocational education courses should be re- 
quired for high school graduation. 



22. More infonnation is needed to Inform parents and 
students of the opportunities and benefits of voca- 
tional education. 



'ZH Vocational education costs too much money. 
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Your 
Response 



Parents 
Responses 



C29 

Strongly Agree 
-Agree 
- Uncertain 



•Disagree - 3. 
-Strongly Disagree 4. 




24. Vocationai education courses aixl^a^^ 

.Should integrated into a commoa curriculum. 



PART B 



Continue with Part B, filling in the information in the blanks or checking 
your choice of responses as you did In Part A, / 



1. Sex 

C54 

1 Male 

'Female 

2. Age: 
C35 

0 20 - 24 

1 25 . 29 

2 30 • 35 

3 36 - 45 

4 ■ ■■ over 45 

3* Major area of teaching experience: (Check me) 
C56 

0 English 

1 Social Science 

2 Practical Arts 

Science . 

4- — ^Mathematics 

5 Fine Arts 

6 -Physical Education 

4. Number of years' teaching experience prior to counseling: 
C5'7 

0— — none 

1 1 - 3 years 

Z 4 - 6 years ^ 

3- ^ — -7 - 10 years 

4 -over 10 years . 

• ^ ' - 

5. Number of years you have been counseling: 
C38 

0 — rless than X year 

~1 - 3 years 
& - 7 -^ • 8 years 
3-^9 - 12 years 
4~~more than 12 years 
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6. How much of your Ume is iot counseling? 
C59 

O-^-^Full time 

1~— Less than full time; more than half time 

2 Half time 

3>> ■■■Less than half time 

?• fiidicate the vocational education background you have* 
C60 

0- None 

I ■ Took high school vocational educatlon~dld i)ot woric in trade* 
2" Took post hi^ school vocational e<hicatl6n«*dld not work in trade* 

3 ^Took high school vocational educatloc««worked in trade* 

4- ■ Took post high school vocational education«rworked In trade* 

8* fodicate the total amount of time you have worked full ttoie in a Job 
other than educsltion. 
C6l 

0 ■■ N one 

1 Less than 1 year 

2 1 • 2 years 

3 - >^ 5 years 

4- ^ — ^MDre than 5 years 

9* Estimate the total number of students assigned to you as counselees 
last year* 



C 62 63 64 

10. How are counselees as.'dgned to you? 
C65 

a~-»Handom choice 

1 ^Random, by grade 

2- -~«By sex 

3- «»--*By alphabetical order 

4- Other 



11* Estimate the number of students you counseled last year who took 
vocational education. 



C 68 67 68 • 

la* Your counselees taking a vocational education course would normally: 
CSS 

0 ■ ■ g o to a comprehensive high school. 

1 . - g o to an ai^a vocational school* 

a- ^ -- b e able to choose either an area vocational school 

or a comprehensive high school. 
3 ■ other* 



13. The majority of students counseled into vocational programs would 
probablrbe In the grade range of: 
C70 




4-~-equally distributed over the whole range. 
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if. How are students Infonned about vocational whicatioQ? 
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15. At what grade level are students informsd about vocational education? 



C72 



16. Who do you feel has ifae most I nfluence on the student's career decisions? 

0~ — Parents 
I-~-Peers 

Counselors 

3 ^Teachers 

4- ~.Other members of the family 

5- ~--0lhers: 



17. How wuld you best describe your feelings about vocational education as 
offered at the high school level? 
C74 

0 A worthwhile proffram that would benefit most students* 

1 Most .beneficial for lower ability students* 

2 ^The program is -not worth all the e3q)€nse. 

3 ^Vocational education should be offered at the post high 

school level rather than at the hi^ school level. 

4 . — Other: 



18- How often in the past year have you had the opportunity to visit a 
local industry? 
C75 

0- ~-^on(» 
l~~Once or twice 
^——"^casionally 

3 Fairly often " ^ 

4 Whenever r have the opportunity 

19. Eos any member of your family ever taken a vocational education course? 
C76 

1 Yes 

5- — No 

20. Check the one response that most closely matcliesTOur experience with 
vocational education as a counselor. 

C77 • . 

0 iHave visited the vocational education classes in the school. 

1 Have spent some Ume observing the vocational education classes 

In the school. 

2 Have looked into the various vocational' education proeraras to 

' see What is taught and how. 

3 - :-Have not been able to visit the vocational educaUoa classrooms. • 

4 Other (e^iplaln): 
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PACKET INSTRUCTIONS 
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VPTVE PACKET 

A. Inside you will fiit d: 

1. Parent pr Guorc&qii Informaiion card 

2. Student QuesHonndre 

3. Pctfent or Guetrdicm ^Mestfonndre (smell 
envelope] 

Instructions: 

1. fill out the Parent or Guardian Infoifno^ 
tien Card and return to person conduct- 
ing survey before you answerlhe pues- 
tionnoire* 

2. fill out the Questionnaire. 

3. Put completed Student Questionnaire 
only in this envelop^; seal and return to 
person conducting survey. 

4. Take the Parent or Guardian Question- 
niair home and have it completed. 

5. I^ove Parent or Guardian place com- 
pleted Questionnaire in envelope and 
seal. 

6* Return your Parent or Guardian Ques- 
tionnaire to person conducting survey 
tomorrow. (Parent or Guardian may 
prefer to mail responses) 
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P^sreiif or Guc^dfon lnf ormofion Cord 

2» Tsjm ?n to ptmm condtfcflRg vm^f befem «f«ffeg 



23 G 



1 
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Sear Par«xstJ / 

He or she vas also asked ^ake a ^sstiomml^ bcss fer'you to 
fi C** ^ received it yet, we v«r« «oa4«rias if ' 

?asase cote the letter £pocs Ds^, Calvia Fxmicr, Colcpade 
the fe«at cov«5? of the ^ua^tloaaaisKSt. ^eaa vOl point but the 

you cc»pUto tM3 onft imd d?op it ^saU. It afeot^d only 

t5ka about 10 ainutes, aad it is «ost is^mt to r«coi,ve 

f!^^if coafidastlal aad that your uase not £ used 
at aoy tliss in my v&y. - ^ 



SiucsreXy youj's. 




s 2. Broim 




if. Clark 
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S<a» list li^k jon autktd U Si2X «at a <ttt«8Ueasai» 
»« dia jserfc ff««lTS It* Sisak jsa. 



&afe"it fcask, 
2tld i^b' tsrrs tis«« 



otJ»r ,„ „ ._ i .uLi __. , -- 

arp6«lQr/' 



^iMt&So Springy, CO 80$O7 



CSslotado S|»iisf«, CO 80507 
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APPENDIX C 



CORRESPONDENCE WITH DR. CALVIN H. FRA2IER, COMMISSIONER 
COLORADO DEPARI^IENT OF EDUCATION 
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2^*50 I^rdyette P^ad 
Colorado Springs, CO 8O907 
June 13, 1975 



Or^ Calvin K, Frasier 
Colorado Departaent of Sducation 
Sherxan and Colfax 
Denver, OO 8O203 

Oear Dr. rrasierJ 

After considering various possible studies you sueeeatad 

IL^^ '^i? Cm^nventibn, thi fSuSg^'^ble. 
is one that particularly interested uss * roo^^m 

■Ihauoncing factors which would determine 
tne probability of a secondary student 
anterins into a vocational training progran," 

^ worthwhile study, we would appreciate 
Llt^l/'^t^'' recoruiending that we be allowed S do a 
•cooperative study as previously discussed, 

m&se addressr the letter to 'Walden University-To l-lhom 
Xt-Hay Concern," and send the original and a S^rnr to us 
so ve can hand carry it to Walden University. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
L/ Jams S. Brown 



Gary H. Clark 



COLORADO OtPAATMCNT OF EDUCATION 
Stat* Omc« BuUdifls. 201 E. Coifax 
0«nv«r, Cotoruio 80203 
T«4«ph«JO« (3Sm 382-2212 

CcWin M. f razier, Gommlsslaatr 



July 7, 1975 

Walden Unfverslty 
Palm 8each» FIor?)da 

TO WHOM IT HAY CONCERN: 

^Z\^r^\nT^LTJ '^^'^ f oPPftunfty to meet with Jfm 8rov/n and Gary 
Clark In regard to a study topic for them to pursue in thefr graduat7 
work. We explored several- possibilities and I am pleased that they " 
have choseh to explore the following topic: ^ 

"Influencing factors which would determine the probability 
of a secondary student entering int6 a vocational training 
program." ^ 

I an particularly interested in. this topic because of Its relationship 
to our broader career education - vocational education cooper^t ve ^ 
%Vr\^'?:^ Colorado. As we work to develop greater exploratory 
soIc^fL'^r.- -"^^ secondary-years, the transition into a mcire 
specific training prograa becomes very critical. The study bv Mr 
arown and Mr. Clark should make a real contribution to tSestlte be- 
yond the mere fulfillment of a graduate requirement. 

Sincerely, 

Calvin H. Frazier 
Commissioner of Education 

CMF :rr 
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COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
StaM Offlc« Buitdtng, 201 E. Colfax 
0«nv«r, Colorado 80203 
T«l«ption« (303) 892-2212 

CaMn M, FfizJer, Commissioner 



James E. Brown 
Gary Clark 
2^150 Lafayette Road 
Colorado Springs, CO 

Dear Jim and Gary: 



80?07 



It was good to hear of your progress In conducting your ^tudv I vmuid 
Inc^nu/'" as something you would be au?hor?zed Jo use in slnd- 

vou CO aK ''^•^ ^PP'-°P'-'ate. 1 would suggest tJat 

you go ahead, type this up, and type in my name without a signature at 
this point just to expedite the mailing. ^."SnacLre at 

Dear r 



I would like to cal your attention to this particular study. 
Mr Brown and Mr. Clark have endeavored to invest Tgate a state- 
wide concern, that has frequently surfaced as we have engaged in 
many recent career^^education and vocational education discussions. 

As you will note, Irr their questionnaire they are trying to get at 
TnrnuZnl"^' ^ P^^'^f existing as students contemplate 
enrojlment in vocatiohal education offerings. !f we are to 
Improve our career exploratory efforts and our general guidance 
to all students In regard to vocational education offerings, your 
help is most important in helping educators define such feeliUz 

hrof^r ^" this, study, we will endeavor to c.rculat^ 

broadly the results of the study. rtuidct 

S incerely , 
Calvin H. Frazier 
Commissioner of Education 



Does this achieve your Intent? Hope so. 
Sincerely, 



Best wishes, 



Calvin ft. Frazier 
Commissioner of Education 
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APPENDIX D 

LETTERS OF CONFIRMATION AND AUTHORIZATION 
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February 10, 1976 



Mr. James Brown fi 
Mr. Gary Clark 
2450 Lafayette Road 
Colorado Springs, CO 



80907 



Dear Messr. Brown and Clark: 

I hereby grant permission to use portions of the 

!rnL!!..!f ^"^^^ ^^^ Education in L.rir.. ^ fy^Z 
attitudinal survey. Could you kindly send one 

completion. I welcome any oppor- 
tunity to share points of view in this matte?! 

U^i^ ^^°°fss in your commendable endeavor, 
and look forward to seeing your study. 

Sincerely, 




fonathan Hoffman 
Senior Research Analysi 
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STATE cJep'artmenc erf vocational education 
UNIVERSITY 



POPIT COLUNS 
COLORAOO 



September 10, 1975 



Mr. Janes E. Brown 

Roy J. Wassoa High School 

2115 Af ton Way 

Colorado Springs, CO 80909 

Dear Mr. Brown: ~— ' ' 

Thank you for your letter of September 3, 1975. This is to 
confirm and authorize you of the parts or total instruments 
we sent you at an earier date. The only request I have 'is 
that you give appropriate credit In any published documents 
to materials utilized from my^ instrumentation. If you have 
additional questions, please feel free to contact me. 



Sincerely yours. 




Ivan E. Valentine 
Professor 

Vocational Education 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH SCHOOL DISTRICTS SURVEYED 
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Kr. Thoaas B» Dohetty, Superintendent 
Colorado Springs SchooX District Kumber 11 
1115 El Paso Street 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 30903 

Dear Mr. Dohertyi 

We are conducting a study to help identify and ccapare the varying perceptions 
toward vocational education of students, their parents, and their counselors. 

Recent govemaent publications have indicated that as many as two and a half 
ciillion students in this country will graduate each year with no marketable 
skill. This study will, attempt to isolate the perceptions and influences 
that relate to a student's decision to enroll in a vocational education 
course* 

Vx^ findings should be useful in the following ways: 

U To help in evaluating the pre* vocational programs now offered 

2* To help in fortmilating plans for pre-vocational progracis for 
the future 

3, To help in evaluating the need for and content of informational 
prograaxs for students and parents 

To help in evaluating counselor effectiveness in counseling 
students concerning vocational edwcatfon 

The study is to he conducted in six metropolitan areas of Colorado^ Your 
district was chosen because of its location and the vocational education 
programs run in the district, you can see frosi the enclosed letter^ 
Hv. Fraxier, Colorado Cocraissioner of Education, feels that this study caa 
provide needed information for use throughout the state* To successfully 
ccKaplete this study, we need and would appreciate your cooperation. 

There will be three ques tionn?\trcs used to obtain the inforteation needed* 
One is to be coapleted by counielorsi a second is to be coapleted by p&tmtn 
of the students; and a third to be c<«2pletcd by the vocational students in 
the schools, with an equal number going to non-^vocation^tl students, if the 
school is a comprehensive high school* Should the vocational students be 
froa an area vocational school, the non- vocational students will need to be 
item the home school the vocational students would have attended. 
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Kr. TbocMts Doherty 
October 23, 1975 
page 2 



The studeat questionnaire should take no ©ores than 20 talnutes t© coaplete. 
The pareitta qucstioaaaire* vbuld be slvca to the students to take hoiae. 

We wttld «ppfeciatc yeur allowing o« to adainister the ques tlotmirea in 
your diitriet. To do this, we vould need to hav« you select a ccjspceheasive 
high school offering vocational education, or an area vocational school and 
the feeder or hecoe school those students vould attend if not earollei in the 
area vocational school. If you vould send us the principal»s name and 
address, we can then contact his to aake arraageaents for «&alnistratloa of 
the questionnaires^ Should you need jsore lafonsation, please feel free to 
contact tts« 



Since the time elcaent is quite iaportant for the coaspUtion of this study, 
it would be Bost beneficial for us to be able to give the questionnaires 
during the aoath of Sovcmber, 

We are hopeful chat our goal to develop a vorthwhile guide to be circulated 
to school can be accomplished. Thank you for yoor help in our project. 

Sincerely yours, 



Jaaea E. Brown 
2450 Lafayette Road 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80907 
Hoac phones 635-2946 
Wasson phoaci 473-8300 ex. 68 



Gary Hi Clark 
1721 Bula Drive 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80915 
Koae phone J 596-0470 
-'asjon phone: 473-8800 ex. 54 



ecclt Letter ftoca Dr. Calvin H. FrazUr 
Colorado Cecsslssioner of Education 
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Occeb«t Hf 1975 



Color«do Spsisss S«ii«<,l District SoaUr Ji 

1115 tl ?*se Se;;«ce 

Colorado Spsiessr Coi©ra4o §0503. 

vos4tioBi«i *dac«ti»a efftjEiass. If vm S S^S! ♦ ^ 



845 



COLORADO SPRINGS PUBLIC 



ti MJO COy«Tf SCHOOl eisrtiCT ho. n 




S©^?^:^ X, 1975 



24S0 jU£a?e!:6« gead 

03l«xa4» Sprla^, CcXoss4o 80507 

^, SrOiool. Distslcc ein cooperass ia year acsd/ no 

v?mid #?$aciace Ij^vts^ elj« results of stusiy 
Afcar is 1* c«a9lftc^» 




&^5rg« a* 
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pQsblo GLty School District Husber 60 
P, 0, &JX 30^ 
t02 Vest Crszin ATtmue 
Pttsjbld, CO StOO^J- 

D£j«r Dr, frsessaa* 

1 . To hffly la OMljatlKj th« Fru-atwasio/W-l projras naa offorsd 

2. To holp l,i fore■Jitu^ pUss for prs-witiosKil piuirMj for 

3. To h9lp Ln «i?3l-44tL^5 the need for ani csnt<?nt of tnforr^ai-sriil 
prejra^s for siad^nis md parents 

s^ydent* csncsrrJiig vocations! cdueatlsjn 
^t'i'fjjll It ^ J--^ six setropoUtan ^.-^as of Colorado. Ta^r 

^^ZZli^: ^« "^'^ ^ficlosod letter. 

^ «^2i!^"'3''f f f*-^f Sducatlon, tmU that this study 

**» Vw V ^ V 
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ih?, Robert Traen&a, Suporintandsnt 
October Z^, 1975 
pag« 2 
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tfS^^cc^ ^ q«05tionaatra3 •«>tad b« giv«n to the sttSents 

in your district. To do this, vo vould need to have vou s«l^tT 
eoapreb^agive^ high school offerizig vocational educat^iS, ort^ a^a- 

^i^slhf t?;^J?^ ^a^vocattonal school. If 70a voSS 

send U3 the priaciisa«3 nasfs and addwas, we can then «ontle* hirr*« 
^« ^nsonaatj for adalaistt^tion of the q^t£r^aI?2s1''*sL^d 
you ne«d eor« inforsation, piea^ fe«l frue to contact ni. 

Tf?^ ^T^l^"^ Qlfwent ia qoite iaportant for the completion of ^hLa studv 

2 if^itf ;f If ^ ^^'^^^-^ ^ vorth«hile guide to be cln:ula^ed 
to schools ca.n bo accc^pHshed. ths^ik jou for your help in our 



SLncergly yours. 




2i*50 tafaystta, Hoad 

Colorado Sprisgs, CO ao^? 
Hoae phone: 6^i^29i-6 
Vasson Hl2h phone? 'i73~55C0 



fc 



Oar? K. crUrk 

1721 Bala Drive 

Colorado Springs, 00 80915 
Hoqa j^^nsi 596-0^70 
Waason High phone: 473^00 

ext. ^ 



CkJlorado Co-r^lssisnar of S^ueatlcn 
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COLOHADO DEPARTKShT OF EDUCATION 
8Ut» Offlc# BuMn^i 201 E. Colfax 
Dmf€t, Cotorecio eca03 
T^*phcn« (303) 292-2212 



October 23, 1975 



Dr* aobert Frceacii, Sup^riatcodent 

Pueblo City School DUtrict Nuabcr 60 

P* 0» 3ox 3038 

102 Uast Orsian Avenue 

?u«biQ, Colorado 81004 

De^r Dr. Fre^san: 

..r. Clsr* have eadcavored to iavescigace a acacevidc con-c^ -faac h»< 
frequently ,urf.c«d a. v« h.ve engaged in cuay cecen. carHr ed^calLn 
vocational education discassiooa. «;«tisn aea 

Aa you- uill note, in their questionnaire they are trying to get at the 

vocational education offerings. If «e are to iaprovo our c^r.er cxpUrato^y 
efforts 4nd our gtaera guidance to .11 studeat/in regard t; v;c.1io-ir 
education offer ngs, your help 1^ n^st Important In helping educator 
define such feeling,. Becau:se of tht Interest in thl5 study w^ -^U 
tndeavpr to circulace broadly the resulw of the studj. ^' 

Sinc^rtily, 
CalviQ H. Frazler 
Coffilssioser of £duc3tioc 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. SO 

IN THC COUNTY or PVtBLO AHO ftTATC Or COUORADO 

AOHiNisraikTtoN autLniNo, 102 w. odmah avc 
PUESLO, COUORAOa 8iao< 

l?Oe£RT R. FREEMAN, au^^CRiMTCNOCKT 



Kovea^er 4, 1975 



Mtc Jafi^es Brown 
2450 Lafayette Road 
Colo* Springs, CO 8O907 

Dear Mr« Brown, 

We will cooperate in your st-ady. 

Please contact Mr. Curtis Phillips, Vocational 
£<iucation Director in the Pueblo Public Schoals, and niake 
arran^es^nts vdth Mjn for further activities* 



Sincerely yotnrs, 

Hobert 3, Freeman 
Superintendent 



94 •'i^ i ^ 

CO, C, Fhilii; 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT NUMBER FIFTY -ONE 
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October 2^, I975 



Dr. Don&ld L. Oglasby, Superintendent 

Kosa County VaHey School District Nunbsr 51 

2115 Grand Avenue 

Grand Junction, CO SI501 

Dear Dr. Oglssby: 

We aro conducting a study to help idantUy and compare the varrtmt 
MS^c'oSr.""'^^ '^^'^ P~ 

J^?ri4??r"^"i publications have indicated that a^ many as two and a 

S^JiSi^^Mlf ^^""^'^ each Jea? wJth^o 

marketable skill. This study vill atte;npfc to isolate the peroeotions and 

Iho findings should be useful in the following ways: 

1. To help in evaluating the pre-vocationaj prograns now offered 
^' the^fituiS forauiating plans for pre-vocational prograr.3 for 

^* ^i!3L^ evaluating the need for and content of Infoftnational 
prograsjs for students and parents -^^"^ 

^' !? 5®"^? ^ ®^l«ating counselor effectiveneas in counseling 
students concerning vocational education 

filtJf/^l ^ ^ conducted in six natropolitan areas of Colorado, ^onv 

t^l^l ran S°?ha ^iTr^l""' f ' vocational eduction 

^graas ran Jn the district. As you can see from the enclosed letter 
Dr. rrazier, Colorado Commissioner of Education, feels that m- atud^' 
^\"cJSS2v"::'1 J^?,™-^ion for use througSt the stSa/'to 
^^^^Si! ' ""'^ "^"^^ appt^ciate ?our 

"^^^ ^^^^^ information needed. 
2^nfc,^r^>,^'^f f ^ coanselorsi a second is to be completed W 

L Jha Snl!^ ^f/ ^^^"^ ^ the vocational 

^Snf! * r M '^^o^^'/ith an equal nuaber going to non-vocational 
t^T.ti±i^^^ f echooi is a cornprehanslve high school. Sho.ild tlT 
I?ad«i?« i^n e^^^ '/ocational school, tho non-vocational 
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Dr. Donald L, Oglesb7, Superintendent 
October 21^-, 1975 
page 2 



The student quostionnair* should take no oore than 20 ninutea to 
complete. The parents questionnaires vould bo given to the students 
to take hoae. 

^"^'^^fPflfJ^^^^^^*' allouijig us to administer the questionnaires 
in your district. To do this, we would need to have you select a 
comprehensive high school offering vocational education, or an area 
vocational school and the feeder or home school those students would 
attend if not enrolled in the area vocational school. If you would 
send us the principal's name and address, we can then contact hiia to 
make arrangements for administration of the questionnaires. Should 
you need more information, please feel free to contact us. 

ii"Snn?Il^^^^J^S?^"r4^'' important for the completion of this study, 

JL^f °ft beneficial for us to be able to give the questionnaires 
during tne month of November. 

c!Ll!?r^'^ f f ^ ^ "^^^^^P ^ worthwhUe guide to bo circulated 

to schools can be accomplished. Thank you for your help in our project. 




Sincerely yours. 



James S. Brown 
2^*50 Lafayette Road 
Colorado Springs, CO 60907 
Home phone: 635-29^ 
Was son High phone; 

ext. 63 



Gary^I. Clark 

1721 Bula Drive 

Colorado Springs, 00 80915 
Koms phone: 596-0'*70 
Vasson High phono: ^i73-880; 

ext. 



fc 



encj Letter from Dr. Calvin M. Frazler, 

Colorado Coin-aissloner of Education 
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COLORADO OEPARTSUENT 0^ EDOCATIOH 
Stai* Offiet SuHdins. 201 E. Coifsx 
Dwm, Colondo 80203 
T«|#p{»n« ffC3> e«-22t2 

CaMn M. Fraslsr. Ccmmisahnit 



October 23, 1975 



Or. Docjild L. Oglaaby, Superiatacdeat 
Mea« Co, Villay Scbool District ttuab«r 51 
2115 Grand Avenue 
Grand Juttctioo, Colorado 61501 

Dear Dr. Oglcabyj 



x'X" J^^^^^^^^^ 

As yoa wlU eot^, la their quMtioooalre they are trvis!? to e*t ^v. 

S^aldS^^^^^^ 

efforts «d our gu to ^1^112?^' our career <txplcr.tory 

«duc*tioa offertaw vo«r h!irL ! i« regard to voeatiooai 

.cd«,ot to cl«uU« itc»dly .h. r„utu of thi .Sdy. 
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23S 

MESA COUHTY VAULST SCHOOL DtSTfilCT NUMSSR 5! 
AOMJNlSTRATiVE StmCE CSKTSR 

2ti5 Grand Avenue 

SRAHO JUNCnOH. C05.CRA0O SISOt 

8ev«&er 6, 197S 



2450 tafayectre Soadl 

Coloradc Spririg^, Color ?5do S09O7 



Jour Utter Or. OgU^by, Sup«tacetuieqc of SchcoU. tejrard^t^ eS^ 

*divtss oi Cra«d Junction High School is 1450 SorJj Sth |?^«t CrSj 
Jun^tioR, Colorado 81501, " screcc, Ccard 



Sicceraly yours, 

AK1S5N S. CKHXSTDFF, Ed. 0, 
Otreceor of Sfccojs<**cy tducactoa 



AEC:lc 



cc: Can* HcC^ssiaeU 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT NUMBER SIX 
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Littleton ScRool !Hst?ict Kosi^r 6 
«s553 SoKth As<i^ StTWft 
Uttletcn, CO 80120 

Dear Mr. Schooisovsn 




t . to help e«»lti4ting pr^-^eatlcnal programs i,^., of feratj 
^' Ihe^StuS ''^^'^^•^^'^^^'^S pUns.for pr^-.-ocatUsul pj^gr^s .^or 

3. To help Ln s^a^l^atini the nm4 for s.nd content of ^ifa-taM«-.»l 
sro^rans for students and parsats ^-i^naX 

_ stadsf^ss conc^niinj vr.c4Jt4anal frducation ^^-^'^-ei-'^.^ 

dis,rt=t -.lis ch5«»ft t«c3U5s of 158 UQ^iUn sr4 thk ^^^^mA^V^',*:^^ 

^^^^^^ 

35 s 
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sand us the prl«^ipa»ts iiar.^ address, th^ coitS^ M^l 

?3a nte.i iitforsaUan, pl^sase fctsl fr«« ta contact a^. 

^ 5C .001. ca.. 3eeci?|iUsh^. ma.nk yga for yoar h^lp Ln our project. 




Ss'jgJi Ace<a« Sestet 



^«o,«l tdii^ti^ olf^ias^. IS ^ *r* ea L:^t^^ mt ^*.r^^lor*^..r^ 



2m U 
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«scst« 



Cold«tda Sf srisgg, C^ls. 8if0? 



>J*> 



j!S€.rils€4 sts^ wliisfa a«d J-ir, Ga^y Clairfe ars ^^imafeisff. I 
&aveasks:ll.lr. Kesst&kD, Bakes, Assist St^astsics^gst fos" 

School SO simt <mmm^ism ssxf U aulaa4s^t#i^c^ 



eg- 



^Very t^isly y^ass. 
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BsiOaer ITallor Se&coX ISistTlet K-oaSasr 
?* 0» Sex I t 

IS?- S isolate ^ 

Tim fi^dijjgji sfee^aOd Iss Is "ills foHeiiiss W3« 

% to m.p is ai?33satia^ tti« iieii^ for ss4 eoal«nt of iafoxtation^. 
F?5SSCLg5 fop ^femdsaw aM 

ft-. To hslp ill e^uatl^ eoaasslor affostl^sr^sss U mmsm^ 
s&'asests c^F^ajmla^ ^^ssiog^ Mum^n 




2i ^^e^^^^f^l^^"" ®^ Venation, f«el5 fetofc sttii/ . 

Si,^?-.'^ ^^Jf^^f!^ ^ csiaissloi^i m si5sor4 is to fes 0(^lea l?r 
« SSJ?^!?? ^ aual^r goi^^ to r^r..^oatior^ 
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fill J^^^^'^i^flS S'^^^ie^ iM.^.<ir, 

ara Isopafia «jat oar g^^i to is^al^p a wi5rttemr>^'trba 







e*:t» ^ 



1721 BtOa Erivs 
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Ccto1j«r 23, 1975 



Ssnldsf Trili^f Sclsool Slat^ict ifijs^'ac 

6500 Smc Awp4lMJ« 1««<1 
loaXd*?, Colorado 30302 



t«ae««©tt off ftriBgs, yo«r ij«ip. is ab^fe ixspottmt in Bsloiuff jn!ac4fca«^iM^* 
ciseiffa?* l«o«dly tli« lesjalts o£ • 
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KowiA VAUCY mm smm 



To ^ Jnysno ,^„tl«t to ^0 # mwreh er-*ty,iy 9«J,« 



.g£5g«i»ffe?f ' ~~ ~ ^ " " " " - 



f«i«t«4 of «o«si»«fo»! o/entrtce JP^r^^A^ ,1 /^^r 

*^**jg2£' V - ..r.. ^„ , t , 



1 
X 

J, 
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80ULD5RirAllgY PU51IC SCHOOU 
BamanJ 0. "Pal*/ %ta, StfperlnttndMl 
P.O. COX IT 
OOULDgR, COLORADO B0302 



5UCEH6 R. CULtgTTe 



pr S»ydy" iri the Sctjldif Vailay Public Scnogii en ihct fallowing subfech 

nxt^jt requea* wss qspfov4KJ csfuiss you wll! i^ssll/ ong of Ihe rsKjulmmanb fof 
doing fnU $tu<fy In iHe public $shools we$ thol a CQnclusIen of lha Hndlnsi v/oyld 
b«s i^bmlS^d fo fMs ofnco. To dels, wa hctva not recGivedl fjhis tnformoHon, V/fH 
you plecti ssfid 0 copy of youf report fo rhts ofHsa scon aiposslbls or lei «i kne^ 
tHft dl^oiiHon of yoof reJesrch or sfyrfy If It v/ers-riof eomplalsd. 

Your csepemllsn In tlila msffar will be <^pfsc!ofed# 

Slficsfdiy imnt 



CSS ScKool of 

Unlvan/tyiroraS" 
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Tcrt 5<cs?gJia School D£stj?icc RE^S . ' 

330 k'alaut Street 

2, To h«ip la foraulattog plans f©i? ssfth-vc^iitloaia F?cS5faea for - 

^' JSl^iL^ awa^ttog nm4 fm sad ooateat of lalossatlcs^l 
, piJogpsst student aad parsate 



ft 



fitud«at3 coociiraisig vo&sttioasi edueatioa 



Sfti^Sf «^ !? ^ <caducted ^ six oetneopoXitan ax««3 of Colorado. Yous? 
^SflJ ^ S'^SJ f ^ vocational «duaatioii 

ZLi^T:thJfi''T^'^ C^5sl6aei? of Sducasioa, that tM« «W*«m 

provide needed Infamiiim fm? usst throughout tho mt^. To suecesSuT 
^pX^t^ this irtudy, w« need and mm 4pr*elato youx^ ^p^i^aS! ^ 

At IT^ c^Flftted hy <K)ua8eIoi»3| a second Is to fc« <»OTiet«d Sip^pareata 
feota the hosn school th« vo«aticaal mjAmu would hav« afetsiided. 
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Jfewsbax* 20, 197S 



ar«a wa^iaoal aefeooi. If yea would asad ths ppladLuai's -aaaa and 





1?a5sea High pbimat ji73»8aco 



easy CLas^ 
2,m Bijtlii Drive 



«actesui?«i tetter* ih?, Caltia M. FrasW 



S7& 



.•sccs^Scati sd^ts^zi^ dis^ia^sieus, - 

¥j|ag5!s*X ©iiieatioa effanags. » 2f i£a t<» tepi!^ oar casser ftK^slom 
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ate. Jassaa S. Bretm 

2450 tafayees* S^ad 

CiiloffjSido Sp^^sga^ CoX©isstf« 80507 

ts 4m~ fea^fss Else <iffaif£«mls^ 50 visic wiji ysji this sanslsg aad 
of omcfe «6 &m gtsMf to elie opfsscetisiiey ts assist ycaWtli £Be 

t h«Mm& 'smi&xits sAat u&m sada amilaMc ia £li«s SxgHsh classes 
sfeeaH give ysiu a ge«d ssji^Iiss of s^e asaa^c sfea£sac,,atsd csrtsijay 
the 3t«4c336a time, ^erci csaticttd ^^rgaa Cosssmicr Coliesft 

CJai so heJp caosdlaafe<s the st«???cy sai 1^<£ £er«ratd eo che results 
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^JkQ iQllming eccvpati^aal categories used this 
TusmxQ^ are froa m. testr^sat oi ©ccupatioaal asi^isatioss 
by Ivm E» y&lmtm^ 
A, Agi'ictiltwral 

3. Agricultural Saics and Sajsplies " 

4. AgricxiXtirral Ssrrice. 

5. Agriculcural Mscbantcs 



S, Risral Keereation 

1. Agrieoityral Educatioii 
B* Baslaess and Office 

2, Steasgrapher 
I, Typist 

S« Office Macbitie Opeiat^r-i • 

1. Hotel mA Hstel 

2. flcpartseat Sxori? / 

. 874. 



-4, Mfcslcsals Business 
' S. Service Station 
* Varift-r/ Store 

^ Hose Ecosaosiies 

Child Bsvelopasim ', 
%^ Food Pjepii*atioa and temageaeat 
3* Clothlsig^ festiles, and Ifcae Fos^iishlsgis Services 
4. asms Jfeasgessat sad lastitasioaol Scg^icss 
S» ifose FiiiriiisMsgs or Deccrati©!! 
fecsBieai 
i« ' AsriJ-Space Teclmology. 

2, Jl3iiufastmri3ig Teshaology 

3, HsshaiSicii^l Tse^ology . 

4, 'Scientific Data Processing Teclinoiogy 

5, ChsaicsX Xecliniciaa 
Civil ToehsoXogy 
Photography Tschisology 
Sit otrital- Elect rsttics 

10 • Miscell4ineoy& -isslmical Frograiss 
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If ads tMdsmttiul 
2, Auto l9i>' > 
4. Buiiaisg TxaiQ^ 

Fabric MaiBteuaac^ Service • ^ 

8. Mastic OcciipatioBs . * 

/ 

Id, SsjiH Engine Repsii^' 
Professional (lm*iidiMg Teadiiag) 



I. 


Aero Space 








Artist mi Baiate-d • , . 


4. 




1. 
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GRADE LHVBL ARB STODMTS I?iIOBHEI^ 
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TABLB 6S\ . 

FRSQUSNCIHS AND PIRGENTAGES OE RBSPGNSES TO THE 
. QUESTION, ^0 INFI.tJEKCEiWaE.-^TU§ENT ^ 
MOST CONCERJilNG !ENR0jiiN^ . 
A VOCATIONAL PROCte?" 



Influencing Persons 



Vocational ' ' 
Students ^ 



NuQber Percent . Number Percent 



Noh-vdcational 
Students 



.Guidance counselor 


71 


11.0 


48 


10,5 


Friends ^swn age 


135 


21,0 ' ^ 


84- 


18.3 


Parents, (or guardian) 


• 80 


12.5. 


96 


20.9 


Other faiaiiy^'iaerabers 


49 ' 


7,6 


S3 


7.2 


Teachers 


24 


3.7 


9 


2^0 


Others 


23 


3.6 


39 


8.5 


Myself 


23« 


37.0 


150 


32.6 


No dne 


23 


3.6 




»■♦-•-• 



Total 



643 100^0 
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MLB 66 

FREQUENCIES MD PBRCH4TAGES RESPONSES TO 

THE STkTEJ.IONT, "My" PARS^TS jDON'T CARE WHAT 
COURSES I TAKE." 



Responses 



Vocational 
Students 

Nuinber Percent 



Non- vocational 
Students 

Ntmbex Percent 



Strongly agree 


-, ll* 


1.8 


>13 


2.2 


Agree 


J84:.f- 


li.'4- 


72 


12.0 


^ ilnCertaiit 


1S2 


22.4 


81 


13.5 


Bis agree 


312 


45.9 


253 


42.2 


Strongly disagree 


119 


17.5 


181 


30.1 


total 


■ 679 


100.0 


doo 


100.0 



TABLE 6.7 ^ 

FREQUENCIES AJfl) PERCENTAGES OF STUDENT RESEONSES TO 
THE_ STATE112BNT, "m PARENTS WOULD LIKE TO HAVE ' 
MB TAKE A VOGATIONAlf EpUCATiON^CeimSE." 



Responses 



Vocational 
Students 

Humbet Percent 



Non-;v<j^atidnai 
Students 

Nujnbet Ferceiit 



Strongly agree 


13> 


19.3 


21 


' 3.5 


Agree 


322 


48.0 


96 


1.6.1 


Uncertain 


195 


29. P 


'%72*^^ 
80 


62.1 


Disagree 


18 


2.7 




Strongly disagree 


7 


1.0 - 


30 


5.0 



Total 



672 100.0 
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V . lAJBEE 68 

FREQUENCIES A^D PERCENTAGES OF STUDENT RESPONSES TQ 
THE STATEfiENT,, "MY COUNSEEOR TALKED Jfe OUT OF 
TAKING A VOCAtiOto EDtJCAtiON COORSE.'* 



Responses 



Vbcatioiiai 
Students 

Number Percent 



Noh-yocstionai 
Students 

NuiabeT Fefcdnt 



Definitely 


ii 


1.6 


24 


4.1 


Tried to 


32 


4.7 


- 9 


i.s 


Hinted at it 


34 




l3. 


2-2 


Did not tTf 


599 


88.6' ' 


s:42 


92,2 


Total 




lOt^'.O 




100.0 
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TABES 0 

FRBQUBNCiES . AND PBRGENTAGES OB^ STUDENT HESSONSES TO 
THE STATEMENT, "m IRIENBS TALJ^D iB OUT OF 
TAKING A VOGATIOm ESUGATION GOURSB.'* 



Responses 



Vocational 
Students 

Ntuaber Percent 



Non'-ypcationai 
Students 

KuoBer 'Petcent 



Definitely 


16 


2.4 


24 


4*1 


Tried to 


21 


3'..1' . 


9 




Hinted at It 


32 


4.7 


m : 




Md not tr>' 


606 


89.8' 


$42. 


92*2 


Total 


675 


100,0 


588 


100.0 . 
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TABIiHS RBiSARDING CHANGES IN YOGATIONAL 
EDUCATION tROGRAMS 
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^^S^Silitl ^^n-AGBS OP SfUpeiT SBSP^SES TO 



Voc&tioiisl 



Students 
Higher V&tcmt 



Strmgly agree. 


16 


2.4 


17 


2.8 




29 


4,4 


67 


11.1 




lis 


17, B 




4S,4 




3X5 


4-f,4 




27.9 




- m 


28,0. 


77 




Total ^ 


6fi4 
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TABtB 75 



Vocational 
Students 



Hon-Vocatkonsl 
Students 



nmbet VhtcQnt Kujaber Percent 



Mite 


557 


81.7 


521 


88 • $ 


- Black 


7 


1.0 


5 






«3 


13.0 


45 


7.7 


Indian-iteericaa 


10 ■ 


I*.S 


11 


l.S 


Asian-Jfeaerican 


7 


1.0 


6 


1.0 


Other 


12 


* # 

1»S 






total 


682 


100,0 


588 


100.0 
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TABIE 76 



• if(G(»iH AS mmsm) n students 



Fs*aily lacose 



ITocati&nal 
Stitdfints 



toTVocatidijal 
Students 



Kuaber Percent Kipber Percent 



^(o idea / 286 

less tlim $3,000 8 

|3^,0j90 to $4., 999 U 

$5,000 to $6,999 2a 

17,000 to $8,999 29 

43*000 to |10,S59 54 

$11,000 to $12,999 6-2 

11^,000 to $14,999 Se 

Ovei' $15,000 123 

/^^ 

Total 65S 



43,7 


234 


'39.4 


1.2 


8 


1*3 


2.1 


6 


1.0 


3,2 


8 


1.3 


4*4 


18 


3,0 


8.2 


36 , 


6.0 


9.S 


56 


9.4 


S,9 


SO 


8*4 


IS. 8 


180 


30.2 
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TABLE, 79 



FHEQUBNCIHS Am PBRCBHTAGEIS OF GRADE AVERAGES 
' AS llEPORTEIJ BY STUPSNXS 



Grade 



Vocatidnai 
Student;^ 

Huraber Percent 



Npji-vocational 
Students 

nmhet Percent 



A 

AB 


3 
51- 


.4 
7.5 


SO 
166 


3>3 
27.6 


3 


81 


11.S 


loi 


16.8 


BC 


270 


39.7 


165 


27,5. 


e- 


180 


26.4 


72 


12*0 


CD 


88 


12.9 


41 


6*8 


B 


8 
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BY AGE GROUP 




Nuabsr 


Percent 


20 - 24 


I 




25-29 




6,1 


SO - 25 


17 
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36 ' 4S 


44 
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29 , 
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1.0 
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19 


19.4 
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27 
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Practical Arts 
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